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THE OLD CASTLE, FROM THE RIVER. 


ARCH the 10th is a holiday in the imperial city of Prussia 
As the midday hour approaches an unbroken line of carriages 
moves along Unter den Linden, and every street and avenue is 
thronged with people moving towards the Thiergarten, the 
great pleasure park of Berlin. The Emperor William is there, 

bowing to the applauding crowd, which stands with uncovered 

heads and waving handkerchiefs, as his open carriage passes 

The Empress Augusta is there, in a gorgeous coach of 

state, decorated with plumes and guarded by footmen 

and out riders in brilliant livery. General von Moltke is 
there, his thin, wrinkled face half hidden by the carriage 
curtains. Prince Bismarck, the lion of Germany ; Momm- 
sen, the historian of Rome ; Helmholz, the newly titled 
physicist ; officers, soldiers, priests, and people—all Ber- 
lin is there ! 
The endless throng moves on past a small island in 
a lake. The great carved vase in the center of it is 
all a-bloom with flowers in the chilly March air. 
Crowns of roses, crosses of lilies, garlands of early 
wild-flowers make the whole Linsen-insel a mound of 
bloom and beauty. Just beyond, under the budding 
trees, rises a marble statue. Every eye is turned 
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reverently, lovingly, towards the queenly figure of the 


woman whose birthday they celebrate. This is the 
Mecca of their pilgrimage, the shrine of their devotion. 
Who is this woman whom the people—‘‘ whom the king 
delighteth to honor ?”’ 

One hundred years before the erection of this beauti- 
ful statue of Carrara marble, in the very year of our 
nation’s birth, March 10th, 1776, a princess was born in 
the Lust-Schloss, the ‘‘ pleasure-castle ’’ at Hohenzieritz. 
Her father, Duke Karl of Mecklenberg, was Governor- 
General of Hanover. Her aunt was Queen Charlotte 
of England. They called the child Louise Augusta 
Wilhelmina Amelia, Early in her childhood the 
mother died, and Louise and the little Frederika were 
entrusted to the wise and tender care of their maternal 
grandmother. Under learned masters and an excellent 
Swiss governess, they grew to womanhood, rarely beau- 
tiful in person, intelligent in mind, and cordial and 
simple in manners. When Louise was sixteen years of 
age,and Frederika fourteen, the princesses visited the 
home of their married sister Charlotte. On their way 
they stopped at Frankfort to witness the coronation of 
Francis II., and were the honored guests of Frau Goethe. 

Returning the following spring, they were invited to 
visit the royal camp at Mainz, and to be presented to 
the King of Prussia. Goethe, who saw them at this 
time, wrote: ‘‘ Amidst the tumult of war these two 
maidens might have been taken for heavenly visions. 
The impression they left on me will never be effaced.” 

The Crown Prince and his brother, Louis Frederick, 
were with their father. Cupid’s darts were better 
aimed than the bullets of their foes, for a double 
betrothal followed, the prelude to a double wedding, 
when the Christmas bells were ringing in the Prus- 
sian capital. 

Indeed the youthful beauty of the Princess Louise 
even then charmed every eye. The Crown Prince 
capitulated to her wonderful loveliness at their first 
meeting. Long years after, in telling to his esteemed 
pastor, Bishop Eylert, the story of the woman so rarely. 
loved and mourned, he said, ‘‘ When I first saw my 
Louise, I mentally exclaimed, in the words of Schiller : 


‘Tis she, or none on earth !’ 


and I felt that he had truly described the emotions of 
that moment.”’ 

Four of the daughters of the Governor-General of 
Hanover married for love—a happier fate than is com- 
mon on the heights. It was to this quartette of sisters 
that Jean Paul dedicated his ‘“‘ Titan.” ‘* These fair and. 
blooming sisters on a throne,’’ he quaintly calls Aphro- 
dite, Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia, ‘‘ weary of cold 
Olympus, they descended to earth, where the soul loves 
more because it suffers more, and where it is sadder but 
warmer.”’ 

On the 23d of December, 1793, Louise and Frederika, 
with their suite, entered Berlin through the newly- 
erected Brandenburger-Thor. Thousands of loyal citi- 
zens crowded to see the faces of the lovely brides. All 
the city guilds wore their quaint and picturesque uni- 
forms. The butchers wore blue coats ; the merchants 
were dressed in blue and poppy-color, and brandished 
flashing swords ; the riflemen wore peach-blossom and 
green, and a troop of Berlin citizens appeared in the 
brilliant costumes of the old German knights. On the 
spot now occupied by the grand equestrian statue of 
Frederick the Great a porte de triomphe had been 
erected. Its pillars were covered with evergreens, and 
wreathed with flowers. Under the central arch hung a 
garland of myrtle, and the fragrance of orange-trees 


and rarest exotics filled the December air. Thirty 
French orphan boys, dressed in green, emblematic of 
hope, and fifty-four girls, daughters of German citizens, 
dressed in white and pink—innocence and joy—awaited 
the coming of the royal maidens. 

A French greeting was given by one of the boys, A 
little girl then offered the myrtle crown, which every 
German maiden wears at the altar, and recited a poem 
in her honor. The Princess’s heart was touched. She 
clasped the white-robed child in her arms, and kissed 
her forehead, lips, and cheeks. The people loved her 
for it, but Frau von Voss, her guardian and attendant, 
pulled the sleeve of the bride-elect, to warn her of her 
glaring infringement of etiquette. Her young mistress, 
undisturbed and unembarrassed, turned, and asked 
pleasantly : ‘‘ How is this ? Dare I not do that any 
more ??’ 

The first three years of their married life were passed 
in simple domestic happiness at the beautiful palace of 
Oranienburg or at their smaller estate of Paretz. The 
worthy mistress of the ceremonies was constantly 
shocked at the plain ‘‘ thee and thou,’’ ‘‘my husband 
and my wife,’’ of the princely pair. 

But all too soon these days of ideal life were ex- 
changed for the cares and duties of royalty. The terrible 
storm-cloud which shadowed all Louise’s after years 
was already gathering over Europe. In 1796 Prince 
Louis, the husband of Frederika, died, and the deaths 
of the King and the Queen Dowager svon followed. 
Frederick William II. was the unworthy nephew of 
Frederick the Great. He was a spirited, kind-hearted, 
sensitive man, but he was irresolute, shamefully sensual 
and superstitious. The treasury which his uncle’s 
wisdom and economy had enriched he left bankrupt. 
Public debts were contracted, vice was fostered, the 
court was immoral, the people were ready to revolt 
against religious oppression. In short, ‘‘in the ten 
years of the reign of Frederick William II. the strong 
and admirable foundations laid by Frederick the Great 
were entirely undermined, and when he died, in 1797, 
he left to his son, Frederick William III., a hard task 
at home, even had there been no storms threatening 
from abroad.’’ 

With brave and hopeful hearts Frederick William III. 
and his Queen Louise assumed their new honors. ‘In 
that fierce light which beats upon a throne ”’ she stood 
fearless in her purity, strong in her loyalty, a true 
Queen by nature, by the will of the people, by the will 
of God. Says Madame de Staél, ‘‘ The court, presided 
over by a beautiful and virtuous woman, is at once im- 
posing and simple. The royal family mingle freely in 
society, and identify themselves with the country in the 
hearts of their subjects.”’ 

So far as possible their simple domestic habits were 
retained. The good Countess von Voss was more hor- 
rified than ever by their transgressions of that rigid 
code of etiquette which, since the days of Louis XIV. 
of France, had reigned at every European court. In- 
stead of ‘‘ Your Royal Highness”? they still dared to 
say ‘“‘my husband,’’ ‘“‘ my wife,”? sometimes even in the 
presence of others! One morning the Countess had 
seriously remonstrated with the King, instructing him 
in the proprieties of his position. He should not visit 
the Queen unannounced ; he should address her in 
proper form ; he should be more dignified with his chil- 
dren. At length the King, with a quiet smile, asked in 
perfect form, ‘‘May I request the honor of speaking 
with her Royal Highness the Queen ? I wish to pre- 
sent my compliments to her Majesty, and hope, ‘worthy 
Court-mistress, that you will consent.”’ 
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Delighted that at last he had yield- 














ed, the Countess hastened to make 
the properannouncement. But what 
was her astonishment, on entering 
the room of her Majesty, to see hus- 
band and wife standing hand in 
hand, and to hear the merry words 
of the King—‘‘ Do you see, dear 
Voss, my wife and I see each other | 








as often'as we like, unannounced ? 
That is the fashion among good 
Christian people. But you are a 
charming Court-mistress, and shall 
henceforth be called Lady of Eti- 
quette.”’ 

One morning the King observed 
a tasteful cap upon his wife’s sewing- 
table and asked, in his practical 
way, what it cost. ‘‘ Four thalers, 








dear husband.”’ ‘es 
‘*Much money for sucha thing,” 1 
said the frugal King, half joking, 
and called from the window to a 
crippled soldier. When the man entered the room the 
King asked, ‘‘ What would you think is the worth of 
that pretty cap??? After some hesitation the reply 
came, ‘‘ Well, now, that cap can’t be dear! I think 
four good groschen (ten cents) would pay well for it.”’ 
‘* Hear that, Louise ?’’ cried the King. ‘* What, 
groschen! Four thalers the beautiful lady has paid 
for it. Now, go to her and let her give you the 
same sum !’” 
Laughingly the Queen 
gave the money to the 
delighted invalid, who, 
with many thanks and 
bows was about to with- 
draw, when the Queen 
said : ‘‘ The noble gen- 
tleman by the window 
has much more money 
than I, for all I have 
comes from him: Now 
go to him and let him 
give you twice as much 
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as you have received from me. He can well afford 
it.” 

The King had not expected such a turn to the play, 
but he counted out eight silver thalers into the hands of 
the astonished soldier. 

The Queen steadily refused to meddle with state 
affairs which strictly concerned the monarch. ‘ That 
belongs to the ear of the King,’’ she would say. ‘‘ No 
good or worthy cause needs an intercessor with him.”’ 

But in all that concerned the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people she 
showed herself the guardian angel 
of the land. The Mistress of Cere- 
monies wished that French should 
continue to be the language of the 
Court. The Queen insisted that 
German people should be allowed to 
speak the German language when 
and where they would. Her chari- 
ties were limited only by her means 
of giving. It was her delight to en- 
courage the struggling, to cheer the 
sorrowing, to help the needy, to de- 
velop modest talent by appreciation 
and the inspiration of noble deeds. 

To her care-burdened husband she 
was a sympathizing wife, to her chil- 
dren a careful, loving mother. The 
King’s friends were her own. They 
téll a story of the brave old General 
von Kockeritz, the counselor and 
friend of the young King. He dined 
at the royal palace daily, but always 
withdrew immediately on rising 
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from the table. For a long time they could find no 
reason for his uniform refusal to remain. The King 
thought that he must go for an hour’s sleep, but at last 
the Queen discovered that in the wars he had learned 
to smoke a pipe of tobacco after dinner and could not 
do without it. The noble lady was soon resolved what 
todo. When, the next day, the moment of the usual 
leave-taking came, the Queen approached the General, 
a pipe filled with tobacco in one hand, a lighted wax 
match in the other. ‘‘ Now, dear Kockeritz,”’ she said, 
‘you are not to leave us so soon. .You shall smoke 
your customary pipe here with us !”’ 

The King was as much astonished as the General, 

‘*That was well done, dear Louise,’’ he 
cried. 

With moist eyes and without a word 
of reply the wise old General took the 
pipe from the royal lady’s hand and did 
as she desired. 

During these peaceful years the King 


solemn tones : “Look at it! The obelisk is tall and 
slender, and yet it stands firm amid the most furious 
storms. It says to you, ‘Ma force est ma droiture!’ 
The highest point overlooks and crowns the whole, but 
it is supported by the invisible foundation deeply im- 
bedded in the earth. Always be on the side of the people. 
Merit their love and 
trust. They alone can 
render you strong and 
happy.”’ 

Those words and 
the kiss upon his 
forehead helped to 

























IN THE THIERGARTEN.—THE SIEGAS-ALLEE WITH 


, 
and Queen together made several journeys to the distant 
cities of their realm. Everywhere the goodness and 
benignity of the King and the wonderful beauty and 
warm interest of the Queen awakened indescribable 
enthusiasm. Louise gratefully received the gifts of the 
common people. Now it was an amber necklace from 
the amber-workers of Dantzic, now choice specimens of 
the embroidery of the Lithuanian women, and now a 
cradle-quilt of finest needle-work from the matrons of 
Breslau. And she did not forget these humble friends. 
Gifts from the palace found their ‘way to the timber- 
cutters of Memel, the amber-workers of Konigsberg, 
and the coal-heavers of Waldenburg. And these gifts 
of money or clothing were sacred. 

‘**What she touched is holy. She did everything 
kindly, and loved us all,” said an old coal-heaver 
twenty years after her death. 

The King sought to follow the counsel of his illustri- 
ous uncle: ‘‘ Beware of injustice, but do not permit 
any one to treat you unjustly.” During his boyhood he 
had once met the heroic Frederick in the beautiful Park 
of Sans Souci at Potsdam. Pointing to the obelisk, 
which still stands near the entrance, Frederick said in 





WRANGELBRUNNEN VICTORY MONUMENT. 


form the true and upright character of Frederick 
William III. He was unlearned in state affairs, re- 
served and hesitating in action, loving peace while not 
fearing war. For the sake of Prussia he studiously 
avoided a rupture with France. Napoleon was now 
startling the world with his rapid victories and tyran- 
nical demands. Prussia declined to assist Austria in 
her war with France, and in December, 1803, bound 
herself to peace and friendship with Napoleon on no 
better conditions than his promise not to dispose of 
Hanover without her knowledge and consent. 

If, at this juncture, all the states of Germany had 
banded together to repel and crush that incarnation of 
egotism, that genius of tyranny, who played with the 
thrones of Europe for his pastime and dealt with em- 
perors and kings, pope, princes and ministers as a 
master with disobedient boys—the cup of Germany’s 
humiliation need not have been drained to fhe dregs. 
But there were petty jealousies and court intrigues ; 
there was lack of national patriotism and of a national 
leader. The Prussian King knew his personal deficien- 


cies, the poverty of the country, the sympathy of many 
of.the nobility with Napoleon, | 


Again and again he was 
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ENCKE’S MONUMENT OF QUEEN LOUISE IN THE THIERGARTEN. 
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almost determined upon resenting the ever-increasing 
insults of the French Emperor; again and again he de- 
layed, 

At length, in 1805, the friend and ally of Prussia, the 
Czar Alexander I. of Russia, suddenly visited Berlin. 
Together the monarchs resolved to form a coalition 
with Austria to repel the ruler who broke every treaty, 
and who seemed resolved to absorb Prussia into the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and to extort from her in 
the meantime the largest possible sum of money. 

On the eve of Alexander’s departure, the two rulers 
and Queen Louise met at the tomb of Frederick the 
Great, at Potsdam. 

‘“*Tt is better to die in an honorable struggle for free- 
dom than to live in splendor and magnificence but with 
a stain upon your honor,” said the Queen. 

There they swore everlasting constancy and love to 
the one sacred purpose, and, as they stood in solemn 
silence, grasping each other’s hands, the old chimes 
above their heads rang out clear and pure in the mid- 
night air the notes of the noble German hymn : 


‘¢ Ulb’ immer Treu’ und Redlichkeit, 
Bis an dein kiihles Grab.”’ 


But Alexander went from that place to join Francis I. 
of Austria, and to suffer ignominious defeat at Auster- 
litz, and Haugwitz, the ambassador of Frederick 
William to Napoleon, instead of declaring war, signed 
& peace. 


And now the merciless invader was tightening his 
coils about the doomed country of Queen Louise. Aus- 
tria was powerless to help; England was estranged ; 
Russia not yet recovered from defeat. 

Systematic humiliation and oppression at last brought 
the peaceful Frederick William to yield to the entreaties 
of the nobles and the army. 

‘*Franz von Sickingen’s motto is good,’’ he said. 


'* ¢ Besser cin Ende mit Schrecken, als ein Schrecken 


ohne Ende.’ ”’ 

He demanded the removal of Napoleon’s troops from 
Prussian soil by the 8th of October, 1806, and his 
consent to the formation of a North German league. 
It was the signal for war. The French Emperor 
did not deign to read the entire letter of the King of 
Prussia. 

“‘T am sorry for my brother,” he remarked. ‘ He 
does not understand French. Certainly he has not 
read this rhapsody.’* Then, turning to Marshal Ber- 
thier, he added : ‘* Marshal, they give us a rendezvous 
for the 8th; never has a Frenchman failed to keep such 
an appointment, and, as it seems that a lovely Queen 
wishes to be a spectator of our contest, let us be court- 
eous, and march without delay towards Saxony.”’ 

Meanwhile, in Berlin all was enthusiasm and excite- 
ment. One hundred and fifty thousand troops, well 
trained for parade, but not for service, were eager to 
meet the foe. The Duke of Brunswick, a brave and 
experienced soldicr, now seventy-two years of age, took 
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command of the army. But, alas for Prussia, his days 
of bold attack and energetic action were past, and there 
was no unity of plan, while all those daring soldiers, if 
not their ‘‘ worn-out officers,’? were confident of vic- 
tory. . 

Queen Louise accompanied the King to the field of 
battle, inspiring him and the troops with unflinching 
courage. 

In one of his bulletins of these days Napoleon wrote : 
‘* The Queen of Prussia is with the. army, dressed like 
an Amazon, wearing the uniform of her dragoons (she 
wore a basque adorned with the national colors), writing 
twenty letters a day, and spreading conflagration in 
every direction. We seem to see an Armida in her 
madness setting fire to her own palace.”’ 

Prince Louis, the pride and hope of the people, was 
killed at the first battle of Saalfeld, October 10th. On 
the 14th, as the booming of cannon announced that the 
French had already attacked the army at Jena, the 
Queen left Weimar to return to her children. Hers 
was a generous heart. ‘Every Prussian soldier was 
dear to her, and again and again she repeated those 
touching, inspiring words: ‘‘ My children, fight like 
Prussians.”’ ; 

All that preceding night, while the doomed army 
slept in fancied security, Napoleon was swiftly, silently 
bringing up his forces, stationing his guns, preparing 
to attack on right and left the army which he meant to 
annihilate, and when the sun set on the 14th of Oc- 
tober, 1806, the Prussian army, which, fired with 


national ardor and the memory of the Seven Years’ 
War, had’ been confident of success, was a broken dis- 
organized rabble, fleeing towards Weimar. French 
numbers and French generalship had been overwhelm- 


-ing. There had been brave fighting. The King, Colo- 


nel York, Hohenlohe and Bliicher rallied their troops 
and saved the name of Prussian valor. But in a few 
days even they laid down their arms. The French 
Emperor marched on to Berlin. In the meantime the 
King had joined his family at Cristrin, and they had 
fled to Kénigsberg, near the Russian border. The wise’ 
and energetic Minister von Stein had saved the treasury 
of the state, and they resolved to continue the war. 
Russia promised to come to their rescue, but, in re- 
ality, she only guarded her own frontier, while Poland 
raised a triumphal arch to welcome Napoleon, ‘her 
deliverer.”’ 

Napoleon remained a month in Berlin. Three hun- 
dred brave Prussian officers were paraded through the 
streets as a spectacle, and every indignity was heaped 
upon the people, The Emperor of France honored Queen 
Louise with constant notice in his bulletins. He con- 
sidered her the chief instigator of the war and the only 
obstacle to his complete victory. ‘‘ Among the stand- 
ards we have taken.’’ says one imperial message, ‘‘ are 
several embroidered by the hands of this Princess, 
whose beauty has been as fatal to her people as that of 
Helen was to the citizens of Troy.” 

Madame de Rémusat says: ‘‘ The Queen was made 
an object of vituperation in the bulletins, frequently of 
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the coarsest kind,’’ and Lanfrey declares that Napoleon 
‘‘immortalized her by his unmanly insults.”’ At’ the 
same time the King was most condescendingly men- 
tioned. ‘‘ What a pity!’ wrote Napoleon. ‘* They 
say he is a very well-meaning man !”’ 

With a refinement of cruelty, of which only he was 
capable, the conqueror. took up his abode in Queen 
Louise’s favorite palace. French authorities affirm that 
her apartments were ordered to be undisturbed, but it 
is certain that her papers were searched, and German 
tradition asserts that Napoleon slept in her bed. Never 
afterwards did she occupy the desecrated rooms. About 
this time Napoleon wrote, ‘‘It is said in Berlin the 
Queen was ‘so kind, so gentle!’ but since that fatal in- 
terview with the handsome Emperor (Alexander of 
Russia) how greatly she is changed !”’ 

Louise shed tears of bitter anguish over the insults 
to herself and to her people. ‘‘ Is it not enough,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘that Napoleon should rob the King of his 
crown? Must the honor of his wife be also sacrificed 
becayse the Emperor is base enough to circulate the 
vilest calumnies about me ?” 

Yet another sacrifice was made for her bleeding 
country by this wife of an unfortunate King, ‘‘ the vic- 
tim of his own uprightness.”” The Emperors of France 
and Russia first met at Tilsit to agree upon an armis- 
tice. Napoleon allowed the King of Prussia to be 
present, and was chagrined to see a dignified, calm 
King approach him, and not an abject slave. Alex- 
ander made feeble but unavailing efforts in behalf of 
his sworn ally. Napoleon only reiterated, ‘‘ There 


shall be no King of Prussia, not even a Margrave of 
Brandenburg.”’ As a last resort Louise was persuaded 
to go to Tilsit and to plead with this man to be’ gener- 
ous’ to her. stricken country. Courtly attention the 
Emperor paid to her, but there was no mercy for 
Prussia. ‘I must observe to your Majesty,’’ he said, 
“‘that it is I who give, you who only receive !’’ It was 
all in vain. To him a woman was a plaything or a tool, 
and here was one whom he recognized as unconquered 
and unconquerable. After these interviews his abusive 
misinterpretations. and insinuations ceased. He ac- 
knowledged that Queen Louise was the most beautiful 
and interesting woman he had ever seen, and that, 
whatever subject he broached, with charming tact and 
delicacy she always brought him back to her one theme 
—Prussia. Neither King nor Queen had for a moment 
quailed before their conqueror. 

Then the royal pair went sadly back to cold, dreary 
Memel on the Baltic, their only refuge on Prussian soil. 
**Let us be patient and steady, and wait; God will 
help us,’’ said the King. And God, who pulleth down 
and setteth up the kingdoms of earth, did help them. 
The Queen begged for the recall of Stein, and that wise 
statesman worked with his King for the common weal 
of the people. The best possible policy required sub- 
mission to Napoleon’s demands while they were gather- 
ing strength to renew the struggle. State jewels and 
private jewels were sold. The golden plate of Frederick 
the Great was melted down and helped to pay the enor- 
mous ‘revenues demanded by Napoleon. Many a citi- 
zen of Memel lived more luxuriously than his King. 
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In two years Prussia was forced to pay to France 
nearly $110,000,000. 
At this time Stein was the foundation-stone of the 


Prussian state. He was a patriot and a Christian. 
Under his ministry the peasantry were elevated, the 
government was simplified, and plans were perfected 
by which Prussia should become a Constitutional 
Monarchy. He cultivated the friendship of Austria 
and of influential Germans everywhere, and so, from 
her deep humiliation, Prussia began to rise in new 
dignity and with a new hope of German unity. But 
Napoleon’s eyes soon saw the cloud, no larger than a 
man’s hand, that was gathering in that unsubdued 
country, and immediately the imperial edict went forth 
denouncing ‘‘a man named Stein,” confiscating all his 
goods and demanding his surrender to France. Stein 
fled to Austria. Von Hardenberg was summoned to 
take his place and carry on his work. With her own 
hands the Queen wrote to him: *‘ Your presence could 
do us nothing but good. I should regard it as a new 
proof of your friendship. . . . Great God! what a 
situation is ours! Iam quite ill, God bless those who 
mean honestly! That means, I pray for you.”’ 
Napoleon had restricted the Prussian army to 42,000 
men. What Stein and Hardenberg had effected for the 
state, General Scharnhorst did for the army. Only 
native Prussians were enrolled; the old system of 
whipping was abandoned ; the arms and the drill were 
practical, By enlisting 42,000 men for a short time and 
then renewing them, the dictator’s limit was largely 
exceeded, and the Prussian army system soon com- 


pelled the admiration and the imitation of all Europe. 
Brighter than ever before shone the virtues of the 
royal pair during these dark days of trial. The Queen 
spent much time in the hospitals, caring for and cheer- 
ing the wounded soldiers. Lint was prepared by her 
hands, and at her receptions the ladies ‘and even the 
gentlemen were invited to assist her. Time was found, 
too, for the study of historical works and. for daily 
lessons to her children. The school system of the realm 
was carefully inspected and improved, and so, among 
the little band of thinkers and workers on the Prussian 
frontier of which the Queen was at once the inspiration 
and the ornament, the moral power, the devoted patriot- 
ism, the grand idea of German unity grew apace. The 
University of Berlin was founded and liberally endowed. 
With great wisdom the King gathered there such men 
as Niebuhr, Alexander and Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Fichte, Hufeland, and the brothers Grimm. Kant and 
Schiller were already dead, and Goethe was not in sym- 
pathy with the struggles of the German people. On 
the day of the battle of Jena he had married the mother 
of his son, and remained undisturbed in Weimar, 
through which the routed and the victorious armies 
were rushing. Yet the cry of Wieland gave no voice to 
the sadness of many a heart during these years of Ger- 
many’s subjection: ‘‘I have no fellow-countrymen. I 
have only Sprach-genossen !°’ 

In November, 1809, the French evacuated Berlin, 
and on December 3d the royal family returned to their 
capital, Sixteen years before Louise had entered those 
gates a happy bride. She came now a worn and sad- 
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dened woman, but more lovely than ever. The enthu- 
siasm of the people knew no bounds. King, Queen, 
and subjects knelt together in the old cathedral and 
thanked God. In the royal theatre that night, ‘God 
Bless the King”? was sung amid smiles and tears and 
ringing applause. It was a glad welcome home, for 
during all these days of exile the royal family had kept 
the love, the pride, the. confidence of their people. 
Louise’s letters to her father give pictures of deep 
domestic comfort. 

“The King is the best of men,’’ she wrote. ‘‘ He 
is better and more lovable than ever. He is still my 
lover, my bridegroom. More by his deeds than his 
words do I see his care for me in all things, and only 
yesterday he said, in his modest and simple way, look- 
ing at me with his true eyes, ‘ Dear Louise, you are still 
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Now 
Let the storms 


more precious and dear to me in our misfortune. 
I know by experience what you are. 
rage without. In our married life ‘‘it is only pleasant 
weather.’’’ Our children are our treasures, 
and our eyes rest, full of content and hope, upon them. 
The Crown Prince (Frederick William IV.) is full of 
life and spirit. He has remarkable talents, which are 
being developed and cultivated. He clings closely to 
his mother, I love him very much, and often talk with 
him of how it will be when he is King. Our son William 
(the present Emperor) will be like his father, I think, 
simple, brave, and intelligent. In outward appearance, 
too, he resembles him. Our daughter Charlotte (mother 
of the present Czar of Russia) is a constant delight to 
me. She is, indeed, thoughtful and reserved, like her 
father, but behind her cold exterior is a warm, sympa- 
thetic heart. Her bearing is distinguished, and, if God 
spares her life, she will have a brilliant future. Karl is 
cheerful, merry, brave, and talented, with many quaint 
conceits, which charm one to laughter. He will go 
merrily through life, while not failing to sympathize in 
the weal and woe of others.”’ 

From such a letter we may guess what heart’s ease 
this queen-mother possessed. But ah! how soon was 
the beautiful family circle to be broken! Already a 
mortal disease had seized the wife and mother. The 
renewed successes of Napoleon at Wagram, and their 
continued humiliation, contributed not a little to hasten 
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its detenane: She, too, was to be lost to Prussia in 
that dark period, with ‘almost all else that was precious. 
Nearly despairing of her country’s life, she wrote at one 
time: ‘‘Oh, God, I have endured so much! Thou 
alone art our help. I believe in no more future on 
earth. God knows where I shall find a grave. It will 
scarcely be on Prussian soil. Austria is singing its 
swan-song, and then adieu, Germania !”’ 

She longed again to visit her father and her vener 
able grandmother, and on the 25th of June, 1810, she 


‘sel out for Mecklenburg. Father, sister and brother 


came to meet her, and after a three days’ journey they 
reached the Lust-Schloss at Hohenzieritz, One of the 
ladies of the palace chanced to remark upon the beauty 
of the pearls she wore. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the Queen, “I 
am fond of these ornaments. I kept them when I had 







Pearls in Prussia are 
embiems of tears, and I have shed so many !” 
The best and loveliest of Queens had come to her 


to part with my other jewels. 


childhood home to die. Before her illness became 
alarming the King was summoned to Berlin on urgent 
state business. As soon as possible he returned to her. 
It was the morning of the 19th of July when he arrived 
with their two eldest sons. Half beside himself with 
anguish the King gazed on the sweet, patient face of 
his dying wife. He could not speak. 

‘*Dear friend,’ said Louise, ‘‘why are you so sad ? 
Am I in great danger ?”’ 

‘* Thank God that I am here,’’ he replied. 

‘* Who came with you ?”’ 

‘** Fritz and Wilhelm.” 

**Oh, what a delight |”? the mother exclaimed. The 
King could endure his agony no longer. He hastened 
from the room, and the two princes went to their 
mother. 

“My Fritz! My Wilhelm!” she repeated again and 
again, with a long and wistful gaze. 

“Meantime they tried to comfort the King. 
might yet be hope. 

“ If she were not mine,”’ cried the adie man, ‘‘ she 
might live. But she is mine, and she will surely die!” 

He resumed his place at Louise’s bedside. He clasped 
her hand in his, The terrible spasm of pain in her 
chest had returned, and the last moment drew near. 


There 
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‘Lord Jesus make it short !” she sighed, and softly 
leaned her head against the pillow. They were the last 
words. The King closed the eyes of his tenderly loved 
wife. ‘‘She died in the pleasure-castle where she was 
born,’’ writes Jean Paul. 


name, call it a temple, she died in it so holy and so 
fair.”’ 
But Queen Louise still lives and reigns in the hearts 


‘“*Tf it must lose its happy . 


length the commission was given him. The stone is of 
the finest Carrara marble, and the work was executed 
at Carrara and Rome. Baron Bausen describes the 
King’s first view of the completed statue. ‘* There- 
upon the King entered the room so long closed to all 


-but the sculptor, where his beloved Queen was again to 


meet his eyes, restored to her original loveliness, with- 
out trace of death or pain. He was much moved, but 








INTERIOR OF THE MAUSOLEUM.—RECUMBENT STATUES OF QUEEN LOUISE AND FREDERICK WILLIAM III., BY RAUCH. 


of her illustrious son and all the royal family, in the 
hearts of the German people. Her body reposes in the 
Mausoleum at Charlottenburg. Nearby is the great 
palace which was the scene of some of her happiest 
hours and of her bitterest insults. An avenue of stately 
pines leads to the Mausoleum. Within, soft, violet light 
bathes the sleeping statue of the Queen. This statue 
is, perhaps, the most exquisite piece of the sculptor’s 
artinGermany. Frederick William III. wished Canova 
to design a monument. But there was a young man, 
not famous as yet, but fired with hope and genius, in 
whose heart a great love and a great ambition reigned. 
Christian Rauch begged to be allowed to undertake the 
task. It is said that the Queen had been the first to 
recognize his genius while he was in her service. It was 
she who had encouraged and assisted him to develop it. 
To her he would consecrate its supreme effort. At 


listened to Rauch’s explanations, and expressed his com- 
mendation of the work. 

She lies as in a quiet sleep. The noble face wears a 
happy, restful expression. The shapely hands are 
folded over a heart that has ceased to suffer for the 
wrongs of Prussia. . The beautiful drapery of the couch 
is bordered with the insignia of royalty. That labor of 
love and genius established the sculptor’s fame. Thirty 
years later when the King rested by the side of the 
wife whom he had never ceased to mourn, Rauch exe- 
cuted the companion statue which shares this Mauso- 
leum with that of the Queen. “i 

Upon the tomb of Queen Louise Frederick William 
III. laid a laurel wreath on the first victory of the 
Prussians over Napoleon. The generosity and nobility 
which he displayed when, four years after the death of 
the Queen, he entered Paris with the allied monarchs, 
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a victor at last, were worthy of the man whom such a 
woman loved. No war-tax was levied, no art-treasures 
were seized, the rights of the people were respected, the 
Emperor—no* longer the Dictator of Europe—was 
shielded from the fury of his own people and allowed to 
escape to Elba in the uniform of a German officer. 
Only the. Car of Victory, of which the French had 
despoiled the Brandenburger-Thor, was restored to its 
proud place in the city which was soon to be the capital 
of United Germany. 

Again at Waterloo, in the last death-struggle of the 
tyrant, it was Bliicher with his Prussian troops who, 
coming to the aid of the great British Duke, struck the 
last and bravest blows in that war of the nations, 
Many a hero won there the Order of the Iron Cross, 


which was founded in honor of the lost Queen ; many a 
warrior thanked God for the sisterhood of the Louise 
Order, who devoted themselves to the care of the sick 
and wounded on the battle-field. 

The rooms in every palace where she lived are sacred 
to her people. Artists have vied with each other in 
perpetuating her rare loveliness. There is a famous 
picture by Richter in the Cologne Museum, which 
represents her descending the palace steps. Another is 
in the grim old castle at Berlin. A white satin dress, 
embroidered with golden flowers, surrounds her noble 
figure. Her large white arms are bare, and adorned 
with bracelets of gems. The neck and shoulders, per- 
fect as those of the Venus di Milo, are uncovered. The 
masses of the soft, waving hair are fastened behind ina 
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Grecian knot, and on the queenly brow rests a diadem 
set with diamonds. 

The summer home of the Emperor William is at 
Babelsberg. At the head of his white-curtained, iron 
cot-bed stands an exquisite bust of his idolized mother. 
In his library at Berlin, in the palace and the Mauso- 
leum at Potsdam, everywhere, the face of his good 
genius appears. 

In the Annual Art Exhibition at Berlin, in 1881, a 
most striking picture was exhibited—the King of 
Prussia at the tomb of his parents before leaving for the 
Franco-Prussian war. Who can doubt that there he 
consecrated himself to the task of repaying their debt of 
defeat and humiliation? Who can doubt that the 
memory of his mother’s devotion to the Fatherland, of 
her love, of her dying gaze, went with him, while, 
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step by step, resistless and victorious, he took his way 
to the capital of France, to the dignity of Emperor of 
United Germany ? 

Queen Louise is the ideal Queen, the ideal woman of 
Prussia. When the Mausoleum is opened in the 
summer months, the people flock to her tomb as to the 
On the anniversaries of the deaths of 
the King and Queen, the royal family repair to the 
sacred Mausoleum, and the beautiful service of the 
Lutheran Church is read at the altar, while the very air 
of heaven seems to light up the holy words of Scripture 
which encircle the walls. And so, by their devotion 
to the memory of their noble dead, by their reverence 
for the King of Kings, that royal family seems indeed 
to be 


‘* Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


HELEN SOULE CaRHART. 
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IN THIS WORLD. 


THE song I would sing is broken off 
In the midst of its sweetest strain, 
And the lay that - would sing becomes 
Acry of pain. 


The beautiful web that I would weave, 
Of fairest colors in sunset skies, 

A hopeless tangle of broken threads 
Unfinished lies. 


The stately temple my hands would rear, 
With graceful arches and columns grand, 
Is fallen, and I among the rest 
Unsheltered stand. 


The love which would make my lonesome days 
So fair, so bless’d, so heavenly sweet, 
Another holds, and all my life 
Is incomplete. 


Lucia E. TREVITT. 














CHAPTER I 


Two miles from Cambridge, on the old Boston turn- 
pike, stood a country house of imposing size. A lawn, 
twenty acres in extent, surrounded the homestead, and 
behind it were three hundred acres of land under 
thorough cultivation.. The grass plot was a place of 
beauty. So artfully were the oaks and elms disposed 
about the grounds that the sod never languished for 
sunlight, though every corner of the lawn’s expanse 
was under shade at some hour of the day. Along the 
banks of a never-failing stream, behind this rural 
picture, towered, high and gracefully, a row of willows 
—giving name to the property. The house was old and 
gray. Its stone walls sprouted with moss. A gigantic 
arterial system of vine-stalks that traversed its sides 
enveloped the gables in lustrous verdure during much 
of the year. 

Here, at ‘The Willows,’? dwelt Cotton Mather, a 
Boston merchant,’who loved his fireside and his coun- 
try. Tall, broad-shouldered, and of fine presence, his, 
home life indicated that he carried his fifty years with 
a light heart. 

But the unquestionable head of this household was a 
young girl, occupying an anomalous position between a 
ward and an adopted daughter to the bachelor mer- 
chant. She was frail in figure, pale and flushed by 
turns. She possessed eyes of peculiar brightness, that 
flashed anger or twinkled gentleness with fantastic irreg- 
ularity. She was now fourteen, bright, vivacious, 
prompt of comprehension, obedient under her patron’s 
will, though easily angered by trifles, and when once 
aroused, repentant or defiant as the impulse served. 
The memorable part of the girl’s form was her hands. 
These were slender, waxen, almost transparent, and 
she managed them with an unconscious grace that drew 
attention, It was an idyllic poem to see her hover over 
a peeping rose-bud, as she struggled with an exag- 
gerated sympathy for Nature that urge ed her not to 
pull it. 

Whence she came nobody knew, save the head of the 
household. Child though she was, the girl had been 
discrete enough to foil all covert attempts to trick her 
of the secret. Curious as was the addition of a young 
girl to the bachelor merchant’s family, which had in- 
cluded only an old housekeeper and a cook, not a breath 
of scandal was raised. Cotton Mather stood upon a 
plane far above suspicion. 

To friends who merited the confidence, he volunteered 
the — that he had accepted the charge under 
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circumstances of peculiar sadness and solemn obliga- 
tion. The frank and reverent tone in which this infor- 
mation was imparted always caused the conversation 
to take a new channel. 

He stated the facts tersely. Two years before we see 
her at ‘‘ The Willows,’’ Cotton Mather had taken the 
girl, ill-prepared as he was for the care, to his dingy 
apartment in one of the dullest streets of old Boston. 
At that time her education was as undeveloped as her 
figure. But a refined young woman had been secured 
as governess, and the improvement effected was a sub- 
ject of daily delight to the bluff merchant. Pupil and 
teacher became greatly attached to each other. The 
instructor essayed not to check the impetuosity of the 
girl’s nature, but to direct it in the channels of observa- 
tion and study. The highly imaginative mental organ- 
ism of the pupil was turned loose into the green pastures 
of art. Latent inclinations to volubility of speech were 
curbed, and her vocabulary was enriched with French 
verbs, until she read that language of romance with 
comparative ease. Nothing in the way of instruction 
was accepted without argument, but once convinced the 
pupil never forgot. 

With the governess the question of the young girl’s 
place in the household never arose. Socially they 
treated one another as equals, and intellectually the 
pupil soon overshadowed the teacher in any attractive 
branch of study, however new or difficult. But there 
were others under the merchant’s roof with whom the 
struggle for supremacy was one of brute force against 
clever fence. 

The antique housekeeper had cared for Cotton 
Mather’s rooms and linen for many years. Naturally 
she expected to exercise a maternal care over the new 
member of the family, as she believed she did over 
the man at its head.. She was not successful. The 
ward resented any exhibition of authority by the house- 
keeper. With Machiavellian keenness she watched an 
opportunity in which to crush the presumptuous house- 
keeper at one blow. The chance svon came, and with 
it the crisis. 

Overhearing the woman refer to Mr. Mather as “‘ the 
old doughface’’ when giving her matronly instructions 
to the cook, the strange girl walked up and savagely 
slapped the housekeeper on the face. The act was so 
audacious that the humbled woman did not even report 
it to her employer. 

The strange girl captured her guardian’s sympathies 
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by the ingenuousness with which she related to him her 
version of the scene. Doubtless the dethronement of 
the housekeeper inwardly gratified the merchant. 

‘She was calling a friend of mine a bad name and I 
punished her,’’ the young girl explained. 

** Indeed !’””—in amazement. 

“Oh, it will not occur again. 
offense.”’ 

Mather’s first impulse was to severely reprimand 
his ward. But he did nothing of the kind. Cotton 
Mather, whose ships had often engaged the pirates of 
the Yellow Sea (under other sailing-masters) struck his 
colors without ever sounding the call to quarters and 
surrendered. From that hour the girl’s dominion in 
that house was uncontested. 

The mystery of her presence in the family was 
equaled by that of her name. This was a philological 
paradox—Mootla. It was of no consequence that the 
housekeeper argued with the cook that there was no 
such a name; that only an imp could have received or 
a witch bestowed it. That was her only name. She 
had been christened Martha. Infancy corrupted this 
into Mattie. In childhood she intoned her name ac- 
cording to a quaint and charming euphony of her own 
by which it became ‘‘ Mootla.’’ Thus alone did she 
speak of herself, and she affected not to hear when 
addressed otherwise. 

Cotton Mather tried to humor her in this whim as in 
others, but when the price of ‘‘ No. 6, brown,” was 
dropping so fast as to threaten a panic in the sugar 
market or a brig sent out to Rio with a light cargo re- 
turned in ballast, he was liable to spells of absentmind- 
edness. 

On one of these occasions this novice in raising chil- 
dren was suddenly awakened to a realizing sense of the 
task he had undertaken. This is what happened : 

Cotton Mather one day met his little ward in the 
drawing-room just before dinner. Thinking it a good 
opportunity to engage her in conversation, he addressed 
her several times, good humoredly, as he walked to and 
fro across the floor. 

‘“Do you still like the governess, Martha?’ he 
finally said. 

“No! You mean, nasty old witch-burner !’’ she re- 
torted. 

Mather stopped as though he had been stricken with 
palsy. Then he looked toward the speaker in almost 
imbecile amazement. It was the first time he had ever 
been reproached for this name of his own selection. 

‘** What—do you s—s—say ?’’ he found voice to ask. 

‘* Why do you tease me then ?”’ 

“Tease you ?”’ 

‘Yes, me,’’ with emphasis. 

‘“*How? When ?” 

‘* When you speak to me.” 

‘**T never call you names.”’ 

** You don’t call me anything.” 

** Why, look here, my child——” 

‘““Now you say ‘my child.’ Are you, then, my 
father ?”’ 

‘* No—no, indeed,’’ the man said slowly, and with a 
show of sadness. ‘‘ Call me Uncle Cotton.” 

** Well, my name’s all I have. Iam only Mootla— 
that or nothing. A fatherless and motherless girl ought 
to have her own way in some things.”’ 

‘**So she ought, I agree.”’ 

** My good Uncle Cotton, you’re a dear fellow.”’ 

And she put up her pouting mouth for the seal of a 
treaty of peace. The same dark eyes that only a 
moment before were snapping with spiteful fire, beamed 


She will not repeat the 





with affection. 
decisive. 

As the foster-parent gravely stooped and gave the 

token of forgiveness, he murmured for the first time: 
‘* Wicked little—Mootla. God bless her.” 
. Then he walked the room some time in silence, while 
the young girl chattered about a picnic to the sea-shore, 
the distressing hoarseness of her pet mocking-bird, and 
the annoying habit of the cook’s eating all the jam and 
plum-cake. 

Good ‘* Uncle Cotton” struggled no longer, but, as the 
girl’s womanly instinct had foretold, obeyed her sugges- 
tions in household matters as implicitly as though he 
were a clerk in his own office. 

Soon after this episode, and chiefly on Mootla’s ac- 
count, he bought ‘“‘The Willows,” where we find the 
family snugly domiciled. 

There was an unmistakable difference between Cotton 
Mather, head of the house of Mather, Sowers & Com- 
pany, ship-owners and merchants, Old Wharf Lane, 
Boston, and this country gentleman.at ‘‘ The Willows.”’ 
In his business dealings with men or women he was 
master in any emergency. Women, in all walks of life, 
he avoided. Of Puritan blood, as his name suggests, he 
hated witches with pretty faces as sincerely as did his 
historical namesake. 

Cotton Mather had anchored in Boston more than 
twenty years before we met him. His boyhood had 
been passed at a village on the Hudson, known as 
Crumpet, a snug river-side community perched upon 
a bluff. Several generations of intermarriages had 
crystallized the Crumpet people into a frigid social 
equality. Everybody bowed gravely to everybody else, 
but there was little hand-shaking and less conviviality 
in the village. The ancestors of some of the good 
people had acquired by royal patent the land upon 
which much of the town now stood ; but as only a few 
of these could support their dignity except by the 
gradual depletion of their holdings, the sons of trade 
and toil ultimately effected a lodgment and forced a 
capitulation. But the first families of Crumpet still 
figuratively carried their side-arms’and maintained 
much of their haughtiness. Some of the intruders on 
the royal preserves were families of wealth and influence 
superior in many ways to the original proprietors. 

The best known of these engrafted branches of the 
Crumpet social tree was the Rawson family. Just 
prior to the second war with Great Britain, the first 
Rawson came from New England and purchased from 
original grantees a large property on the river-side, 
north of the then scattered hamlet. A large and com- 
fortable house rose on a well-chosen site, into which the 
family entered as soon as it was ready for occupancy. 
Whence they came, the Crumpet people hardly in- 
quired, until the Rawsons had become firmly fixed in 
their position. Then it was too late to ascertain. 
That they brought much money into the community 
was undeniable. Myles Standish Rawson was evidently 
a man of great wealth, for every year of his life he laid 
out what was a large income at Crumpet in improving 
and beautifying his estate. There were boats at his 
private landing, easily accessible from the lawn that 
sloped down to the water. In summer he made the 
house a bower of budding and blossoming plants. The 
winter-garden, connected with the building by #covered 
walk, was in its day the largest and best stocked in 
America. 

An incident during the war of 1812-15 must not be 
overlooked. Rawson was strongly suspected of Tory 
proclivities. Sentiment rose very high against the 


The struggle had been short, sharp and 
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family at times. The distrust was largely owing to the 
undemonstrative character of ‘‘ the Tough Old Raw” 
—as he was not infrequently nicknamed. But he went 
about the village as usual. He drove out every pleasant 
afternoon, mingled with the people freely, but ‘‘cut”’ 
every man who did not look him frankly in the eye. It 
was not until several months after the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent that the truth became known. On 
the recommendation of President Monroe, Congress 
passed a vote of thanks to Myles Standish Rawson. In 
this testimonial he was thanked for his large contribu- 
tions of money toward the organization and equipment 
of the war vessels that rendered such efficient service 
for the cause of American liberty. 

Of course this discovery produced an instantaneous 
revulsion of feeling in the community. ‘‘ The Tough 
Old Raw ’”’ became the passion-flower. He was cheered 
as he passed along the street, and many men who hated 
him worse than before vied with each other in offering 
him public homage in repulsive quantities. Some con- 
scientious citizens, among whom, it is simple justice to 
say, were not a few who had been the most inexorable 
calumniators of the supposed royalist. deemed a frank 
confession of their long and unjust persecution due to 
Rawson. They organized a demonstration in his honor. 
But when the committee waited on that gentleman to 
acquaint him with its design he promptly and firmly 
declined to sanction the project. His frigid politeness 
on that occasion congealed forever the spasmodic and 
short-lived respect and gratitude which the organizers 
of the public tribute imagined they felt. 

That such would be the case Myles Standish Rawson 
was far too keen an observer of human nature not to 
know. 

He did not need to be told that the man who thus 
rejects a tribute bringing more distinction to the givers 
than honor to the recipient inflicts a mortal wound. If 
the sbrewd old man had cared enough about the inci- 
dent to express an opinion, he doubtless would have 
explained in his caustic way that he could not consent 
to permit his narrow-minded defamers to regain their 
self-respect so cheaply. 

Thereafter he was the most cordially disliked man 
in the community; and the fact that he accepted a 
public reception from the Mayor of New York only 
heightened the local disfavor in which he was held at 
Crumpet. 

The rest of his career was wholly uneventful, though 
many years elapsed before his death. He left two grown 
sons, Richard and Cotton Mather, his wife having long 
preceded him to the grave. There was much disparity 
in years between the boys, which in the father’s will 
mnilitated against the younger. 

Richard, the first born, had completed his studies at 
Columbia College. He passed much of his time in the 
metropolis, and was believed to be thoroughly familiar 
with his father’s vast business interests there. His 
parent seemingly manifested a partiality by bequeath- 
ing Richard the Crumpet homestead and the bulk of 
the estate. The will contained a characteristic injunc- 
tion to the elder son to sacredly guard the interests of 
the younger. 

Nobody understood the true reason for the discrimi- 
nation. The fact was that old Myles Standish Rawson 
did not entertain as sincere a regard for Richard as for 
Cotton. The younger boy was quiet, self-reliant, and 
inclined to industry ; while the elder was noisy, flippant 
and unstable of purpose. Cotton was the old man’s 
type of an heir, but Richard was the elder son. Myles 


Standish Rawson had always retained an inherited 








respect for the law of primogeniture, and his latent ven- 
eration for the English right inspired the phraseology 
of his last will and testament. To this inequality 
of birthright public sentiment erroneously attributed 
the subsequent separation of the brothers. 

Young Cotton Mather disliked study. He went into 
trade and acquired a knowledge of bookkeeping at the 
warehouse on the wharf. His dream of life was to 
marry the daughter of a respectable Crumpeter, and to 
pass the rest of his life in peace and comfort. He felt 
no enmity toward his brother, but rejoiced in Richard's 
prospect of fame and popularity. 

An unexpected event changed the whole course of his 
life. One day his intended wife, Alice Dean, disap- 
peared. The river was dragged ; the country round was 
scoured in vain. 

Weeks afterward the wandering lover encountered 
the false girl in New York, whither she admitted, in an 
emotional burst of repentance, having fled with Richard 
Rawson, the brother who had affected the deepest 
sympathy. 

Heart-broken, young Cotton returned to Crumpet, 
packed his effects, and left, vowing never to return ; he 
stopped in New York long enough to gather up and con- 
vert into money all of his patrimony that was tangible. 
Thence he went to Boston, and into business cautiously 
and resolutely. He was soon forgotten at Crumpet, and 
for many years fancied he had effaced all recollection of 
it from his memory. So deep and lasting was his detes- 
tation for the family name that when of legal age he 
obtained the consent of the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to fling it aside. For all pur- 
poses, social and commercial, he shortened his name to 
Cotton Mather. 

The strangest part of thisCrumpet mystery, when all is 
said, was its sequel ; for, after an absence of many years, 
the haughty Alice Dean returned to the village as the 
wife of a middle-aged and dissolute carpenter. She 
brought with her a young child, a girl. The family 
took a small cottage on the edge of the town, and the 
carpenter pretended to labor occasionally at his trade. 
All of the woman’s former friends passed her in the 
street ; but the wives, sisters, and daughters of the mill 
people strove by every means to ingratiate themselves 
with ‘* Mrs. Alice.”’ 

She was a changed woman. Outside of her own house 
she rarely spoke unless it was to instruct or amuse the 
bright-eyed child constantly by her side. She resolutely 
followed the course of her life alone. 

A gradual decline in the prosperity of the family was 
noticeable. The husband became moody; he talked 
and acted as if weighed down by some secret trouble ; 
his melancholy grew upon him until he died in his shop 
one day during a fit of delirium in which he killed a 
fellow-workman. The little girl was present, and saw 
her father die. 

After this calamity the widow’s prospects in life be- 
came very gloomy; her health was so bad that she 
could not work to provide food, and when, after a 
severe struggle with privation she recognized her utter 
hopelessness, she sent a letter to the only man of whom 
she had no right to expect mercy, imploring a refuge for 
her child. 

It was a presumptuous act; but she asked nothing 
for herself. 

The charge was willingly accepted by Cotton Mather. 
Rejecting all offers of personal support, the mother 
parted from her girl forever. Alone, she sought the 
oblivion of the county alms-house that she might there 
secure the solitude that was denied her elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE GAME OF LIFE. 
THE secret of Cotton Mather’s success in trade was 


inflexibility of purpose. When he renounced his 
Crumpet home and name, he concentrated all his 
energies on the accumulation of money. Beginning as 
he did with ready resources in cash, twenty years had 
sufficed to make him rich far beyond his most ardent 
expectations. 

Like his father, Cotton Mather was enthusiastically 
loyal. He was blindly devoted to all enterprises, 
private or national, that upheld the interests of the 
Republic. This ruling idea had more than once 
brought financial success where disaster was presaged, 
and, though a heavy loser in several projects into 
which his patriotism led him, he floated in the mid- 
channel of the nation’s prosperity, and grew rich with 
the country’s development. His policy was a simple 
one. The controlling interest in one ship attained, a 
similar ownership in more than fifty others followed by 
the law of accretion. Next he became a shipper on his 
own account, and as his vessels increased in number he 
lengthened their voyages. Thus the flag of his house 
became known in half the ports of the world—India, 
China, and, after Perry’s treaty, Japan, yielding 
bullion to his bank account. 

Now that he had personally relinquished the search 
for the golden fleece to the other members of his house, 
Cotton Mather tried by every means in his power to 
make himself happy in this country life. 

About this time a very strange incident occurred 
at ‘*The Willows.’? The master of one of Mather, 
Sowers & Company’s East India ships, remembering 
that his principal had retired to a pastoral life, secured 
at Calcutta, after great difficulty and personal hazard, a 
remarkable present—a sacred cow. The pretty, sleek 
animal was safely landed at Boston, and was installed 
at ‘‘ The Willows.’’ Early on the day after her arrival, 
the cream-colored beast was tethered in a shady part of 
the lawn, and browsed contentedly on the short grass. 

Mootla’s first knowledge of the animal’s arrival was 
when ‘‘ good Uncle Cotton ”’ (in the language of their 
compromise) invited her to walk, and led her to the 
side of the Indian cow. He told her something, too, 
about the sacred regard in which the animal was held 
by the people of India, though the information imparted 
was probably neither full nor accurate. Mr. Mather, 
no doubt, repeated, as nearly as his memory served, 
what he had learned from the ship-captain. 

Mootla’s curiosity was excited to the highest degree. 
The governess was appealed to, and before a week had 
passed every accessible source of information was ex- 
hausted. It became the girl’s fancy to pass hours on 
her knees before the sacred beast, as she stood with 
solemn complacency and regarded the little devotee 
from the depths of great brown eyes, suffused with 
curiosity and interest. On one of these occasions the 
animal approached more closely, and finally placed her 
mouth gravely against the forehead of the kneeling 
neophyte. 

Mootla believed herself transformed. Hardly more 
than a child, she imagined herself a Brahminical vestal 
—creating the new and holy office that she might serve 
init. After ‘‘the moment of the blessing,”’ as she de- 


scribed the salutation, she worshiped all Nature in the 
person and form of the sacred cow. 

As her knowledge increased, so did Mootla’s fantastic 
zoolatry. By degrees the girl comprehended the dignity 
with which Brahmanism has invested the cow. 


Where 


she finds full appreciation, no place is forbidden her. 
She takes rank above many castes of men. Princes 
may be deposed, but the cow of Hindostan has her altars 
in a thousand temples for ever, and arrogates to her- 
self the central dignity in a religion with two hundred 
million believers. 

When unsentimental Cotton Mather recognized the 
oddity of her freaks and began a remonstrance, Mootla 
checked him in an abrupt manner. The episode took 
this form : 

‘* When will you cease this nonsense ?’? asked the 
merchant, taking a risk at war rates, in the hope of re- 
establishing his lost authority. But the words evoked 
an unexpected rejoinder. 

Mootla gazed at him seriously for a fraction of time, 
and then retorted : 

** What do you know about the mystery of Nature ?” 

** Stuff—_—” 

‘**Didn’t you lose a game of cards to a hog, my good 
uncle ?”’ she asked, in her most provoking manner. 

This sudden reference to a confession which the staid 
Cotton Mather had once made in her hearing of his ab- 
ject defeat at a game of euchre by ‘‘an educated hog”? 
named ‘* Wicked Ben,’’ covered the shipping merchant 
with confusion. 

He recalled ‘the circumstances perfectly. It was an 
incident of his active life ‘‘on change.’”? He had been 
put forward one day as the representative of a jolly 
party of merchants, who had met in the back-room of 
a fashionable restaurant near the Exchange for the pur- 
pose of testing the wonderful talent of the animal. 
Intent on the frolic, the merchants had drawn lots as 
to who should be their champion against the hog. The 
honor had fallen to Cotton Mather. Great care had 
been taken to prevent collusion between the animal and 
his keeper, but the defeat of the merchants’ champion 
in a game of euchre had been unequivocal. 

After going over all these facts in his mind, Cotton 
Mather replied : 

‘““True, my dear child. 
thinking since that day.” 

‘*So one might have supposed,’? was the cynical 
answer of the girl. 

‘** He who has not been outwitted by a hog,’’ said the 
merchant, solemnly, ‘‘ knows little of the mystery of 
life—for life is a game, Mootla, at which the swine 
often win.”’ 

‘¢ To-morrow will be the festival of the sacred cow, 
my dear Uncle Cotton. You will join in it, of course ?” 
she said, abruptly diverting the theme to a new 
channel. ; 

She dwelt with marked emphasis on the hailing sign 
of the peace covenant entered into on the day of her 
first triumph over her guardian’s alleged strong will. 

And, ludicrous as the scene appeared, Cotton Mather 
formed part of a small group of persons that stood with 
bared heads while the little priestess fed the cow an 
offering of salad and sprouts out of the merchant’s 
paper basket. The animal was crowned with a wreath, 
and her horns were festooned with ribbons. It was a 
scene of stupendous sanctity. 

Cotton Mather had treated the idiosyncracies of 
Mootla lightly prior to this time, but he now began to 
understand the difficulties of the task he had.set for 
himself. 

In desperation he hit upon the thought of sending 
Mootla to the school of Professor Morton, in a neigh- 
boring village. He reconsidered all his ideas about the 
value of home education, and confessed that he had 
been pursuing the very course that would increase 
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Mootla’s distemper. She needed change of scene and 
associates. But, when the scheme was proposed to 
Mootla, she made it a condition precedent that she 
should live at home, and be driven to and from the 
school each day. 

To these terms the merchant yielded without a word 
of argument. Arrangements were made to place 
Mootla in one of the best private schools in the com- 
monwealth. 


CHAPTER III. 
A BIT OF DELF. 

A BOY in his teens was leading an old woman by 
the hand. His face was earnest and thoughtful, its 
pallor indicating much weariness of body. But in his 
eyes shone the warm sympathies of youth—so pure and 
fresh in hearts unscarred by contact with the world. 
His head was without covering, for the woman wore 
his hat. Her hair hung about her neck, unkempt, and 
prematurely gray. Her eyes were dull and sunken, 
and at times her face, picture as it was of grief and 
loneliness, shivered with sudden pangs of pain. 

Once the boy staggered and fell from sheer fatigue. 

This mishap disclosed a strange bond of unity be- 
tween the twain. A yard’s length of rusty chain 
linked the woman’s ankle with a billet. of wood which 
_ the boy bore in his arms. 

Whither this couple, in the golden and earthy age 
of life, journeyed neither knew. But all the resplen- 
dent radiance of an autumn sunset could not dispel the 
gloom that gathered in their path. The leaves, of 
orange hues and red, aimlessly drifted by the light, 
warm air, arranged themselves on the turf in patterns 
that rivaled the weaver’s handiwork, but these lone 
plodders struggled on, unconscious of the forest’s love- 
liness. 

Alien are Nature’s beauties, garish her harmonies 
of color, when misery makes the meeting-place. 

Since morning they had been on the march. The 
severity of the walk told greatly on the boy, but, 
child though he was, his energy never flagged. During 
the long day the woman’s heart had sounded all the 
semitones in the gamut of emotions. Influenced by 
hope, she gladly hurried the pace ; in moments of des- 
pondency she moved with faltering step. 

In the fitful glint of fading day these two travelers 
gained the summit of a hill. The boy, peering ahead 
down the slope, was listening intently. On the rocky 
banks of a small stream, whose gurgling voice ascended 
from below, an anvil could be improvised, thought he, 
on which to break the woman’s fetters! With this 
purpose they slowly descended the knoll. 

Ever thoughtful of his charge, the young leader saw 
that her manacled ankle was swollen and bleeding. 

They were strangers. 

She did not know the boy; he knew not her—they 
were only fellow-mortals. 

Seated at the foot of a tree, the woman vacantly 
gazed into the distant gloom, while the boy resolutely 
strove to break the chain on a boulder by the side of 
the creek. 

Undaunted by non-success, forgetting the darkness 
overhead, in the glow of his youthful heart this boy 
still plied the blows as the group merged with the 
shadows and became a part of the night. 


All the bells of Crumpet were wildly clanging. The 
warm air of an “Indian summer” night, blowing 
up from the Hudson, mingled their tones in mad 
discord. Lights were reappearing in all the houses 


of the town. Its quiet streets were full of people 
hurrying to the court-house in response to the midnight 
summons. 

A boy of the village was missing. He was the only 
child of Richard Rawson, who had gone to the woods 
nutting early in the day and had not returned. Search 
parties were organized, the neighboring country was 
portioned among them, and, on horses and afoot, they 
set out. A liberal reward, offered by the Rawson 
family, so stimulated the quest that it was prosecuted 
through the night. 

A party of three workmen employed in one of the 
river-side factories came upon the missing boy about 
daybreak in the heart of a large forest tract known as 
‘**Staunton’s Wood.’’ He was discovered asleep on the 
turf by the side of Blue Jacket Creek. Near by, at the 
foot of a tree, sat an old woman, wrinkled and gray. 
The horse of the leader of the party stumbled over a 
billet of wood to which was attached a battered chain. 
Boy and woman awoke and sprang to their feet. 

‘* Why, lad, the whole village is seekin’ ye,” said a 
workman. 

“Go back and tell my father that I will return as 
soon as I have found this lady’s child for her. I—we 
are not lost.’’ 

‘* Yes, good sir,’ began the woman, coming forward. 
“Tt is true. My little girl is gone from me, and I want 
to see her before I die——”’ 

‘*Grab-a-root | It’s Mrs. Alice,’? exclaimed one of 
the search party who hadn’t spoken before. 

‘¢ Only let me see her, good gentlemen,”’ the affrighted 
woman supplicated. ‘‘I ask no more.” 

The workmen whispered together. One of the party 
knew that a reward was paid by the overseer of the 
poor for the return of fugitive paupers. They had 
bagged two rewards at the same time. The wretched 
woman read the secret in their hearts. She became 
almost frantic in her appeals for a longer lease of liberty. 

‘* Anywhere, but not there. Do not send me back to 
Hopewell,’ she entreated, in pitiful accents. ‘‘I have 
suffered so much. Let me go forward alone, if the boy 
must go back. Let me walk, and -walk, and walk.” 

‘‘ Where is the girl ?”’ asked one of the men, some- 
what affected. 

‘“*T can’t remember. I gave my girl to somebody. 
When I missed her I escaped from the farm. But I was 
recaptured, and I was chained to the floor of my room. 
After months of probation the staple was drawn, only 
to be driven into the end of a block of cordwood. This 
was the wildest liberty.”’ 

‘“‘Then she fled once more,” suggested the boy, to 
hasten the progress of the story which he had heard in 
all its details. ° 

‘*¢ Again, with my girl for a guiding-star, I escaped to 
the woods one night,” continued the woman, hardly 
noticing the interruption. ‘‘ For ten days I was free, 
though I dragged the log as I ran. Sleeping in the 
shadows of the forest by day, with this silent, insepara- 
ble companion by my side ’’—here the woman advanced 
and placed her foot upon the wooden block now severed 
from her—‘‘I wandered onward by night, hopelessly, 
aimlessly seeking mercy but never finding it. Starva- 
tion forced me to apply at a farm-house for food. There 
this speechless demon clinging to me disclosed the 
world’s verdict. Mute as it was, it gave the hailing- 
sign of woe and anguish. The fraternity of man re- 
jected the appeal. I was dragged back, despite my 
prayers and pleadings, to the squalor and wretchedness 
Thad fled from. Now, men, I am free—doubly free. 
This boy has saved me, and has piloted me thus far 
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toward my child. I met him at the almshouse-gate 
yesterday. I told him my griefs. He aided me to 
liberty at once. Can you, as men, do less ?”’ 

** Will you help her ?”’ asked the boy. 

‘* Indeed, we will,’ the workmen answered, with a 
significant interchange of glances. 

Under renewed hope, the trembling woman permitted 
the men to place her on one of the horses, and, as the 
sun began to shine through the trees, the small proces- 
sion started townward. The route lay past Hopewell 
House—why so called none can tell. 

The building was a two-story brick structure. A few 
scattered graves were seen in a small and neglected 
apple-orchard at one side of the gateway. How appro- 
priate this act of placing the potter’s-field at the en- 
trance to a pauper’s dwelling-place ! 

Despite the protest of her young champion and the 
delirious struggles of the frantic woman, the runaway 
was delivered back to the keeper of the poor. 

When the boy saw the futility of further remon- 
strance, he turned to the men and said : 

** But for you, cowards, she might have been happy.” 

The staple was replaced in the floor of Hopewell 
House, and a few weeks of untold misery brought the 
sorrows of ** Mrs, Alice’? toan end. Near the gateway 
somewhere she was buried. 

This incident, to the village mind so commonplace, 
gives to Walter Rawson the mint-mark of a hero, 
Worthy point at which to begin the story of his life, 
for in these years of grace the requisites of a hero are 
in dispute. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BLOT ON THE ESCUTCHEON. 

IT was a raw and boisterous day in March on which 
Richard Rawson, son and heir of sturdy Myles Standish 
Rawson, died at Crumpet of the rheumatic gout. He 
was not an old man, but the bother of living had worn 
him out. 

Little as the community had cared for the man, the 
importance of his death upon the interests of the village 
was not to be overlooked. The surviving members of 
the household evinced the deepest sorrow, and the local 
undertaker was instructed to give the dead man a 
funeral worthy of his race. 

The family carriage was sent to meet the boat from 
New York on the second morning after the decease of 
Mr. Rawson, and it returned to the house of mourning 
with two men differing widely in appearance. 

The elder of the visitors was Cotton Mather. Though 
he had been gone so long from Crumpet, there were 
those at the steamboat-landing who recognized his 
face ; but none spoke, though he had gone away with 
universal sympathy on his side. 

The younger person wore a suit of black broadcloth 
that did not fit him. His bearing was supercilious. 
He was the picture of a man of the world traveling at a 
reduced rate. 

It was evident that these mourners arrived together 
by accident. Asa matter of fact, they had met on the 
boat. 

When they alighted at the side veranda, overlooking 
the water, the family’s butler met them, and led the 
way to the spacious drawing-room where the body of 
the deceased had been placed. The visitors approached 
Walter, who stood, with haggard countenance, at the 
side of the bier. 

“Ts this Walter ?”? asked the elder man, half doubt- 
ingly, as he scrutinized the face of the fine-looking lad. 
** Yes, sir,”? was the prompt reply. 





‘I sympathize with you, my dear boy,” said the im- 
passible uncle, taking the hand of the youth, who 
looked him frankly in the eyes. 

“Thank you, sir.”’ | 

-“* Do you know me ?”? 

** No, sir; I do not think I do.” 

‘*T am your father’s only brother.”’ 

** Mr. Cotton—Mather ?”? exclaimed Walter, with a 
trace of doubt or suspicion, quickly withdrawing his hand. 

‘*The same. When did Richard go ?” 

‘Father died, sir, at sunset on Monday,” was the 
slow and respectful rejoinder. 

Turning to the companion who had arrived with him, 
the merchant said : 

‘You know Walter, Sam ?”’ 

“*T have seen him at the bank,” answered Samuel 
Catesberry, cashier of the Limestone Bank, of which 
the deceased had been president. 

The studied formality of his uncle recalled to Wal- 
ter’s mind the only previous occasion on which he had 
seen him. On one of the rare visits to the city with his 
father, he had been seated in a window of the presi- 
dent’s room at the bank. This man before him, whom 
he now knew to be Cotton Mather, his uncle, had sud- 
denly entered in response, apparently, to an urgent 
summons from the chief officer of the bank. 

The scene between the two brothers recurred to the 
boy’s mind vividly. 


‘*The bank must have one hundred thousand dollars 
before three o’clock,’’ exclaimed Mr. Rawson, in an un- 
natural, hopeless tone. 

‘* Did you send for me to say this ?”’ 

‘* We must have it,” with the firmness of despair. 

‘* Well, borrow it!” The great, broad-shouldered 
man, pale as marble, turned toward the door, when the 
bauk president clutched him desperately by the arm as 
he entreated : 

‘Save us! 
Save me Ke 

‘* Are you crazy ?” 

“Tf the bank fails, as it certainly will, we’re beggars 
—my wife, my boy se 

**Stop! Don’t talk to me of wife or child !’’ 

‘But you'll help me ?”’ 

ee No. 99 P 

** Then our last resource is gone.”’ 

And the banker retreated, and sank into his chair 
aghast. 

The stranger turned again to go, took two steps, then 
stopped, and facing the prostrated man said slowly and 
with icy formality : 

‘The bank shall have the money. I yield, because 
my contempt for its president is of no ordinary kind. I 
scorn to take advantage of the usual methods to square 
a deadly injury.” 

Abject humiliation appeared in every line of the 
banker’s face. 

‘** How can I thank you ?”’ 

““You can’t! I want plenty of collateral, and the 
best. Remember your word won’t answer for its char- 
acter. I must finger the papers myself.” 

‘** But I must express——”’ 
“Less you say the better. 
the Ocean Bank in half an hour. 
Then the stranger vanished, 


We can’t borrow. You can spare it. 








Send the securities to 
I shall be there.”’ 


The tyrant in this scene, which had haunted his 
youthful mind like an ever-enduring nightmare, stood 
revealed before Walter as his uncle. 
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The visitors ceased speaking together as a tall, closely 
veiled figure entered the room. The uncontrollable 
evidences of agitation exhibited by his mother at the 
sight of her brother-in-law confused Walter still more. 

Mrs. Rawson had no difficulty in recognizing the mer- 
chant, having been apprised of his presence in the house 
by the butler. Indeed it was the widow who had sent 
hini word of his brother’s death. 

The opportunity to bridge over an awkward situation 
was seized by the elder visitor. He bowed, and said 
with dignity : 

‘‘We meet, madam, under circumstances of great 
sorrow.”? 

There was a caution and yet a treaty of peace in that 
simple sentence as he intoned it. Hardly waiting for 
the widow’s reply, which was inaudible to him, he 
crossed the social chasm at a bound : 

‘* Sister Mary, I want to present Mr. Catesberry of 
the bank, who is here as the official representative of 
the board. My sister, Mrs. Rawson—Mr. Catesberry.”’ 

‘** How kind of you, sir, and how thoughtful of the 
directors to ask you to come to us in our deep afflic- 
tion,’’ said the widow, casting aside her veil. 

Cotton Mather looked upon the face of his dead 
brother’s wife for the first time. She was a Crumpet 
woman. Her features were regular, her skin was fair, 
and her eyes sought his with a keen, searching look 
that was meant to ruthlessly drag from him the real 
secret of the family feud. That she knew not the 
truth the merchant satisfied himself ata glance. He 
saw that he was in the presence of a woman of sensitive 
pride, weak resolution—save in great emergencies—and 
timid personality. 

Meanwhile, the cashier was saying : 

‘““The board, madam, desires to convey through me 
its deepest sympathy for you, madam—and your family, 
madam—in your distress, madam. Personally, as an 
intimate associate of your late husband, madam, I beg 
to add my condolence to theirs——’’ Indeed, there is 
no telling how long Catesberry might have continuéd 
to stammer over his speech had not the afflicted lady 
shown signs of bodily collapse by suddenly sinking into 
a large ‘chair near her. 

‘* Thanks, many thanks,’’? she murmured. Then, re- 
called to the presence of the dead, she began without 
looking at the visitors : 

‘** Poor, dear Richard. This great blow came so sud- 
denly. I saw very little of him during his last sickness, 
being so ill myself and closely confined to my room ; 
but now that he is gone, now that I have lost him for- 
ever—poor Dick!—he appears to have had so many 
good qualities, to have been so essential to our very ex- 
istence, that I blame myself for not having appreciated 
him better.”’ The distressed woman closed the sentence 
amid sobs. 

Cotton Mather was a close observer of the scene. He 
ended the mental soliloquy in which he had indulged 
with his own particular pet phrase—‘ And so it is.”’ 
What he meant neither his words nor face betrayed. 

Mannerisms are natural phenomena, curious and in- 
explicable. Psychology does not account for these ec- 
centricities of speech. / 

‘* You must be careful of your health, sister,’’ he went 
on to say. ‘‘It’s a raw morning outside ; very liable to 
give oneacold. There’s considerable malaria about.’’ 

‘* So our family physician said,” she rejoined. 

Doctor Conway had cautioned the good woman 
against shock to her nervous system. So strictly had she 
followed the physician’s advice that when her maid ran 
to say that Mr. Rawson was breathing his last, she 





took the precaution to send the girl back to the doctor 
to ask if, in his opinion, the final scene would be par- 
ticularly harrowing. 

Richard Rawson had hastened to take advantage of 
the delay, and died before his wife came, He had such 
a coward’s fear of death that he hated to have anybody 
see him die. 

The two visitors regarded the widow in silence. A 
conjunction of these men in that room resembled no 
natural phenomenon so nearly as the temporary associa- 
tion of two erratic stellar bodies that at long and ir- 
regular intervals approach each other without meeting. 

Samuel Catesberry was not especially schooled in the 
proprieties of the occasion. Who was he, anyhow ? 
Mr. Mather knew as much about him as anybody, and 
that was very little. In his favor it was to be said 
that he had risen in a few years from the position of 
bookkeeper to that of cashier in one of the largest 
banks of the American metropolis. Despite his decla- 
ration to the widow, he was only slightly acquainted 
with the deceased bank president. Like the other em- 
ployés of the institution, he had disliked its chief. His 
ideas of social propriety were about as clearly defined as 
his conceptions of integrity. He believed himself honest 
and hoped to remain so. . He reasoned from experience. 
Observation had taught him the danger of doctoring 
ledgers and cashbooks. He was aware that every spe- 
cies of bank irregularity heretofore tried had proved a 
failure. He was too “‘ practical’? a man to be caught 
doing wrong. Therefore, he was extremely useful, even 
valuable, in his place, and was likely to remain just 
that kind of a person to the day of his death, provided © 
no shrewd scoundrel of congenial mind succeeded in 
mastering his confidence. 

So narrow is the path that many men walk between 
the strictest integrity and that temptation which, if en- 
countered, will certainly lead them to crime. 

While Cotton Mather made no special claim to an 
appreciation of the niceties of the social world, Cates- 
berry could on occasion be at his ease in a drawing- 
room ; but only so long as he was able to control the 
ever-present impulse to be a snob. He owed his place 
to Cotton Mather, who had taken his measure several 
years before, under the following circumstances : 

On a very slight business acquaintance, Catesberry 
had gone to the shipping merchant in his Boston office 
for a letter of introduction to the now deceased presi- 
dent of the Limestone Bank, in New York, and had, 
after some delay, secured the following characteristic 
note : 


** RIicHARD RAWSON, 
President of the Limestone Bank, New York. 
**DEaR Str—This will be handed to you by Samuel 
Catesberry. He is an experienced bookkeeper, and as 
honest as isnecessary. I think he will suit the directors 
of the Limestone Bank. He ought to, for he is quite as 
great a cad as you are. Cotton MATHER.”’ 


The bluff Bostonian had dashed the note off while the 
would-be clerk waited, and, after merely glancing over 
it to see that the words were correctly spelled, had 
handed it, unfolded, to Catesberry. 

He read it carefully ; then, holding the sheet hori- 
zontally, he said calmly : 

** Sand it, please.’’ 

Cotton Mather, who had disliked the young man up 
to that moment, admitted himself beaten in impudence, 
and confessed that he ‘‘ never had seen anything neater 
in trade ”’ than the nonchalance with which Catesberry 
shook the extra sand off the page, remarking : 
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‘*Many thanks, Couldn’t ask anything better. You 
evidently love me as a brother.”’ 

Then he bowed and departed, with the letter of intro- 
duction in-his pocket. 

** Bless my soul,’? commented the merchant. 
mistook that fellow for a fool.’’ 

Catesberry went much further. He actually pre- 
sented this phenomenal letter, and obtained the coveted 
desk in the Limestone Bank. Curiously, too—how in- 
explicable are the freaks of human nature !—Cotton 
Mather exerted many influences unsuspected by the 
beneficiary to advance this young man for whom he felt 
no liking. 

This was the extent of their acquaintance prior to 
meeting on the boat. 

The conversation between the widow and brother-in- 
law was interrupted by the arrival of the rector and a 
few of the villagers, who had been selected to bear the 
pall. Catesberry slipped out of the room, and slowly 
walked back and forth on the porch, affecting a demure- 
ness he certainly did not feel. 

The funeral service occurred in the afternoon, and 
was very brief. After a short prayer with the family, 
the rector preceded the body to the church, where a 
large congregation had already assembled. 

Walter, attired in deep black, assisted his mother to 
the family pew, followed at a respectful distance by 
the dead man’s brother, and the official representa- 
tive of the bank. Still further behind came the family 
servants, 

All being in their places, amid solemn silence through- 
out the gathering the rector read the sublime service of 
the Church of England. 

At the conclusion, the body was borne down the aisle 
and to the open grave not far distant in the yard. Not 
until young Walter was observed standing apart from 
his uncle, on the brink of the gaping tomb, did the in- 
terested villagers learn that Mrs, Rawson, the widow, 
had been sent home in a condition of complete prostra- 
tion, attended by her physician and maid. 

Samuel Catesberry returned to New York on the 
night boat, but the elder visitor showed no inclination 
to accompany him. 

He knew of a sacred obligation which his dead 
brother owed a living creature, and he clung to a hope 
that it had been recognized. To the end that the 
family might be reunited, he established friendly rela- 
tions with the widow. He ministered to her comfort in 
every way, disclosing many of the admirable traits of 
character hidden in his usually gruff exterior. After 
the funeral he became a different man. The name of 
the dead was spoken with respect, and he made a 
sturdy effort to gain Walter’s affection. 

The second day after the funeral, the will of Richard 
Rawson was opened in the presence of the family 
lawyer. Its terms were simple in the extreme. Every- 
thing real and personal was bequeathed to Walter, with 
a life interest in the Crumpet estate to the widow, and 
a fixed income to maintain it. Apparently the will 
contained no charitable legacies. At the end of the 
testament, in the handwriting of the divisor, was a 
codicil setting apart ‘* the sum of $50,000 in trust to his 
brother, Cotton Mather, alias Rawson, to be applied by 
him to such use as he might see fit to make of it.’” The 
trustee, so designated, was to be exempted from giving 
any bond or accounting to the court for the disburse- 
ment, 


oy 


On the evening of that day, which was to be his final 
one at Crumpet, the uncle so far overcame Walter’s 
dislike as to secure his company for a walk along the 
river. 

-It was a mild evening, and the twilight being just 
sufficient to obscure the opposite shore-line of the Hud- 
son, awakened in the senses the effect of looking out 
upon a dreary inland sea. ; 

Reaching a jutting headland, the elder man sat down 
and motioned his young companion to a round-topped 
stone near by. 

** Let us rest here, Walter,’? he began with marked 
hesitation. ‘I think I have something to say to you.”’ 

A violent struggle was going on in the speaker's 
brain, Clearly he was either unable to decide on his 
conduct, or, having resolved, he was not able to justify 
his course with his conscience. 

He had intended to tell Walter the bitier story of his 
humiliation, but could not begin. After a few minutes’ 
silence, the great broad-shouldered man rose to his 
full height, seized a large boulder, raised it above his 
head, and cast it far from him into the murky flood. 
Then he said abruptly : 

‘“* My brother—your father—did me a cruel injury. I 
had intended to tell you the means he used, but I find 
that I have buried my wrongs in his grave. I realize 
to my surprise that I have forgiven him. I had vowed 
never to see Crumpet again. Now that I am on this 
shore, every inch of which is sacred to my boyhood, I 
I want to offer you my sincere friendship.” 

* “T have not asked it, sir,’”’ rejoined the young man, 
almost with rudeness. 

The towering form of the man quivered under the re- 
buke, but he allowed it to pass unnoticed, and continued 
with an earnestness that was awe-inspiring : 

‘“*Walter, I believe in the wrath of Heaven; and 
though I never have wished it and would prevent it, I 
feel sure it will seek you out. So faras a human creature 
may, I would stand between you and the vengeance of 
an unforgetful Providence.”’ 

‘* But what if I decline ?”’ 

**Do you, though ?” 

“‘T neither accept nor reject your offer, sir. I shall 
wait and see,’’ saying which the young man rose and 
led the way back toward the house. 

A heavy fog lay dark and sombre over the river’s 
tide, so oppressive that not the tiniest wavelet rippled 
shoreward. 

In silence this couple traversed the road up the 
sloping lawn. Their minds were intently occupied. © 
In Walter’s the query was: 

‘¢ What did he intend to say ?” 

In Cotton Mather’s a clearly defined doubt took this 
form : 

‘Ought I to have spared him ?”’ 

The good-night greetings were soon after said, and 
the usually clear-headed merchant, taking his candle, 
sought his bed-chamber in a most preoccupied condi- 
dition of mind. 

Alone in his old room, the one he had occupied as 
boy and man, he packed his grip-sack for departure on 
the following morning. Then he prepared himself for 
rest, 

As he blew out the candle and gathered the cold, 
clinging linen about his neck, he sighed, and sighing 
murmured : F 

‘** Poor little Mootla—God bless her.’’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 














Ir you go to Salem city, in a hungry-tourist mood, 

You may see the ‘‘ Witch House” standing—standing 
mostly as it stood 

In the “‘ old times ’’ not so ‘‘ good.”’ 


Thoughts will rise of Nourse, Rebecca—named with those 
on ‘* Witches’ Hill,”’ 

Who, “to furnish hell with firebrands,”’ perished by the 
hangman’s skill, 

And the judge and parson’s will. 


Oh, that mocking name of Salem—Hebrew spirits crying 
** Peace !”” 

Where the wide Atlantic waters rush and roll, nor ever 
cease, , 

Hissing like Rome’s warning geese. 


Hiss! Two centuries are over—some slight margin may 
remain— 

And the witches of old Salem to the surface come again, 

Like a seed sprung up of grain. 


Yea, let’s note a fresh example—of a manly, ardent 
youth 

In the toils of mad enchantment, clear confessing to the 
truth ; 

And the witch’s name is Ruth. 





Little need to search for ‘‘ witch-marks ;”’ are they not on 
cheeks and lips ? 

Plainly in her eyes—thrice brighter than the lights of 
Salem ships 

When the moon is in eclipse. 





SALEM WITCHES. 


None could guess the dire “‘affection”’ of his heart, and 
soul, and mind, : 

When his “inner vision’? showed him whose enchant- 
ment round liim twined, 

Till his luck should be defined. 


So the ‘‘ victim ” spoke out boldly, e’en as one who did 
and dared, 

To the witching maiden’s father, when his speech had 
been prepared, 

And Ruth’s spell on him declared. 


That ‘‘a witch is not in heaven or on earth to be en- 
dured,”’ 

Cotton Mather’s pulpit verdict he revised, to feel assured 

Heaven with Ruth would be secured. 


No more Salem kills her witches as of yore, eight in a row, 

But they’re bound in (marriage) fetters until life hath 
ended so ; 

And Ruth’s fate will not be slow. 


Now old Mather’s bones and pulpit are resolved to 
common dust, 

Still these anxiously look priestward, as true lovers always 
must, 

To be put in Hymen’s trust. 


*Tis the new-and-old same story, and the half has not been 
told ; 


There be more of modern witches than of those in days of 
old, 
Oh, a thousand, thousandfold. 


Livinia 8. GoopwIn. 





‘*Wa’AL dat’s ober. Noder dem dinners behind de 
back, and I tell ye what ’tis Richard’s powerful glad to 
sit down.”’ 

A titter from the nursery maid, a sniff of contempt 
from the cook, greeted this announcement, for Richard, 
of splendid physique, the indulged servant of Judge 
Walton, was universally known to be lazy. 

‘*Now ye needn’t sniff dat way,’’ he said, “‘or I 
won’t tell ye nothin’ ’bout de company ; and yer dyin’ 
to heah, for de curiosity ob your female disposition is 
remarkable.’? Wa’al,’’ he continued, having secured 
respectful attention, ‘‘ dere’s fust de family.” 

‘Oh, never mind the family !” interrupted the cook. 

*““Neber mind de family! Who’d you be, Mrs. Mul- 
ranen, and who'd I be if it wasn’t for de family? As 
I was sayin’, dere’s fust de family, den de ladies and 
gentlemen dat come to dese Thursday night dinners and 
smile, and try to look as if dey knowed somethin’, and 
finally, Mrs. Mulranen, dere’s de few figers dat stand out 
prominent. Dere’s Mr. Durer, he’s de han’somest man I 
eber sot eyes on. He and de Judge are allus argufyin 
*bout some pint oranuder. To-night they was a-talkin’ 


and a-talkin’ ’bout de Judge’s old jewels and things in 

de cases upstairs, and de last time I went in dey was a- 

goin’ it bout cat’s eyes, whateber started ’em off on 
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dat ; but dem two would argufy ’bout anything. Dere’s 
de lady dat allus uses enuf bref for one word as would 
do her fo’ a dozen, and dere’s Mr. Herbert Ainsley— 
he’s one o’ dese men if he don’t come to-day he’ll come 
to-morrer ; but dey all like him, and dere’s such a 
mournin’ if he happens to stay away. Den dere’s——”’ 

‘“* There’s your bell |’? exclaimed the cook. 

‘** Now, what’s dat fo’, I wonder,’’ said Richard medi- 
tatively. ‘‘No mistakin’ dat bell. Wid de ordinary 
kind a fellah could presume dat he didn’t heah, but since 
de Judge fixed it to de ‘lectrical apparatus dere’s no 
gettin’ up comfortable an’ takin’ one’s time any more. 
Wish he wouldn’t be allus foolin’ wid tings. S’pose I’d 
better go.”’ 

Noiselessly the door of the butler’s pantry swung as 
he entered the dining-room, and, as Judge Walton was 
describing the arrangement of the cabinets in his 
private study, Richard stood for a moment unnoticed 
by all but Miss Norris, Mrs. Walton’s sister, who he 
knew had no patience with him, and whose annoyance 
he intensely enjoyed, 

‘“*T cannot understand,’’ said Miss Norris, sotto voce, to 
her neighbor, ‘‘how my brother can tolerate such a 
slow coaeh about him.” 


‘The Judge has a way of finding out not only sermons 
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in stones, but good in everything,” replied the elegant 
Mr. Durer, slowly raising his tiny cup of Crown Derby, 
holding it a moment to enjoy the aroma of the coffee 
and the rich combination of red with black and gold in 
the china, while the languid Herbert Ainsley, noting 
the beauty of the hand that held the cup, the clear-cut 
features above it, the black hair suiting perfectly the 
broad white brow, wondered if it were worth while for 
a man to be so handsome. 

‘“*Richard,”’ at last said the Judge, ‘‘ go to my study 
and bring from the table a long, narrow, morocco box 
that is there. Not the red; the black one, and be 
quick about it.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied the butler, changing to his dining 
room pronunciation, and moving silently out. 

‘* How is it,’’ said Mr. Durer to the Judge, ‘‘ that you 
take such an interest in precious stones. They belong, 
I think, more to the province of the ladies.”’ 

‘“* My wife,” with a smile and slight inclination of 
the head to Mrs. Walton, ‘‘ has the good taste to enjoy 
them more in cabinets than when worn, and I try to 
sympathize with her.”’ 

With a slightly heightened color Mrs. Walton ac- 
knowledged the compliment, and begged her friend 
next the Judge to see that he did not neglect his 
favorite grapes. 

* And, Mrs. Walton, please may I turn this candle- 
stick a very little so that I can enjoy the color of those 
lovely pomegranates ? They are completely hidden from 
me.”’ 

‘* Better enjoy one from your plate,’ suggested the 
Judge. : 

‘‘Oh, no! They are tantalizing to the taste, but per- 
fection to the sight.” 

Herbert Ainsley looked up at the lady of the italics 
and said to himself, ‘‘ What a waste of emphasis !”” 

And yet, if it were allowable to waste emphasis on 
any table, he would have admitted that table, where it 
was always such a pleasure to dine, to be the one. 
You were served with soup, which satisfied but did not 
burden you, and fish, the sauce of which whetted your 
appetite for the roast that followed. There were never 
too many courses, and a dessert that was as agreeable 
to the eye as pleasant to the taste. 

‘*The attainment of this perfect result is no doubt 
due,” thought Mr. Ainsley, ‘‘to Mrs. Walton’s good 
taste and excellent judgment. Probably her sister, 
Miss Norris, has equal capabilities. It is time I give 
up my bachelor ways and took thought of entertaining 
my friends myself. To be sure, Miss Norris looks as if 
she had a temper (Mrs. Walton has apparently absorbed 
the amiability of the family), but the temper may prove 
entertaining, and——” 

How far he might have indulged his reverie cannot 
be told, but Richard’s entrance without the box inter- 
rupted. 

‘*Couldn’t find it! I believe if a box were under 
your very eyes you wouldn’t see it. Ill go myself.” 

The Judge rose, and saying to Mr. Durer, ‘‘I want 
particularly to show you that fine cat’s eye,” ex- 
cused himself, and stepped up to his study in search of 
the stones, 

But the boxes were not on the table, nor on either of 
the cabinets containing collections of antiques and of 
modern cameos and gems. One drawer of the table 
was drawn partly open, and of a set of old French 
dessert spoons, intended for Mrs. Walton on her ap- 
proaching birthday, only one remained, and that lay 
where it had been dropped on the carpet. 


A cabinet had been broken into; but Richard had 





apparently been in time to prevent the removal of any- 
thing but an old family ring, a brilliant topaz set in 
copper-colored gold, valuable chiefly for its age and 
associations, The window near this was open, and on a 
corner of the dark rug, where lightly drifted snow had 
fallen, there was the distinct imprint of a retreating foot. 

‘*T thought you’d come yourself, sah, so I didn’t say 
nothin’ to scare de ladies.”’ 

“Did you see anybody? What did you hear?” 
hastily interrogated the Judge. 

‘** Nuffin at all, sah. De buglar was done gone when 
I got in. I was a-whistling, sah.” 

‘* And the children !” exclaimed Judge Walton, turn- 
ing toward the door half opened into the nursery. 

‘De chilluns all right, sah ; [looked into de nursery.”’ 

‘Where is their nurse? She ought to have given the 
alarm !” 

Richard stood speechless an instant, looking con- 
scious of some misdemeanor. 

‘Where is the nurse ?”’ repeated the Judge in a tone 
which admitted no delay in the answer. 

‘¢ Wa/’al, sah, she was sound asleep wid a newspaper 
in her hand close to de lamp, and I ’spect she was 
scared by what I told ’er I thought you’d do, sah. I 
told her p’r’aps she’d let de buglars take several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth ob jewelry, and I guess she’s gone.”’ 

The Judge's involuntary smile destroyed the oppor- 
tunity for giving a reprimand, so he only said, ‘‘ See to 
the window fastenings, and be nurse yourself until 
Mrs. Walton sends some one else.’* 

Returning to the dining-room, he resumed his seat 
quietly, and said : 

‘** Durer, I cannot show you the cat’s eye this time, 
and perhaps I never can. My man was right, after all, 
for the boxes were not where I said, and a few other 
things have evidently gone out of the window with 
them.”’ 

“The children, Edward!” exclaimed Mrs. Walton, 
starting up. 

** All safe, my dear, with Richard on guard.” 

“A robbery, Judge Walton! And we at the table. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! Perhaps my own children are car- 
ried off. Let me go, Mrs. Walton, do excuse me. 
But of course you’re dying to go to the little children 
upstairs, and the policemen are at the door, aren’t they ? 
I hear the bell !”” 

‘* But your carriage ?”’ suggested the Judge. 

“Oh, I can’t wait! It’s better for me to walk ; I don’t 
walk enough. Mr. Durer, I beg you ” 

But Mr. Durer was already tendering his services as 
escort, and the other guests, although not sharing Mrs. 
Hallam’s excitement, were also preparing to take their 
leave. Mr. Durer would have preferred to remain with 
the Judge ; but, to a man of his keen, artistic sense, the 
walk to Mrs. Hallam’s house brought its.own reward. 
Newly fallen snow lay lightly on steps and railings and 
on the spreading branches of trees, while the moonlight 
made the houses of the old street in which she lived 
more picturesque than they had ever appeared to him 
before. 

When they had reached her house, and he had as- 
sured himself and his fair friend that neither fire nor 
sword had invaded her dwelling, he left her quieted, 
and started for his own home. . 

Turning a corner, he stopped to enjoy the exquisite 
picture before him. A dark church, with tapering 
spire and snow-covered roof ; irregular houses opposite ; 
the moon softly moving through fleecy clouds above the 
silent street, and, too far away for him to distinguish 


their words, a lady and a youth talking together. 
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The figures came nearer, the quiet grace with which 
the lady moved being in striking contrast to the impet- 
uous movements of her companion. 

‘** Promise me, Pierre, promise,’’ she pleads. 

**Don’t ask me to-night,’? he answered. ‘‘ This has 
been the jolliest of all,’’ and, hastily kissing her, he 
disappeared in the side-street near by. 

With bowed head the lady moved rapidly on, and 
Mr. Durer, keenly interested, followed at a distance, to 
see that no harm came to her, until she entered, not 
far away, a house which he knew had recently been 
converted into a children’s hospital. 


‘** My dear, we have found her at last !’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Walton to her husband, more enthusiastically than 
was usual with that lady. 

“* Found her,” responded the Judge. 
was certainly a man.”’ 

‘*¢ And she is a treasure,’? Mrs. Walton continued, *‘ I 
am sure. When I first looked into her face, I trusted 
her entirely.” 

“*T am not quite so certain as Katherine is,”’ inter- 
jected the sharp voice of Miss Norris. ‘‘There are 
some things about the woman that puzzle me.” 

** Really,’’ said Judge Walton, ‘‘ you confuse me. I 
left you this morning with your minds fixed on a des- 
perate robber. Now you meet me with the assurance 
that she is a trustworthy treasure.’’ 

‘*I’m talking about my new nurse, Edward.” 

“Oh, I see! I congratulate you if she promises 
well.” 

The nurse was called to bring the children to their 
papa, and it was evident to Mrs. Walton, as she 
watched the expression of her husband’s face, that his 
first impressions of this new member of their household 
were as favorable as her own had been. 

Marian entered the room with the self-possession of 
one who, in the quiet performance of her duty, neither 
looked for praise nor expected censure. Tall, finely 
formed, with the erect carriage betokening physical 
health and power, there was in her calm face and dark 
eyes such an expression of gentleness toward the 
children that it at once attracted the notice of their 
father, and he said : 

‘*T am glad that you have come to take care of these 
little people. I am sure you will take good care of 
them.”’ 

Mrs. Walton thought it would have been natural if 
there had been a flush of pleasure at this remark, but 
the kind speech was acknowledged by a quiet bow; 
while the face was very grave. Of an ordinary face 
you would have said it was sad. Marian’s face was 
not ordinary. 

‘You may take the children out into the sunshine 
now,’ said Mrs. Walton ; and when they had left the 
room Miss Norris, eager for sympathy with her hastily 
formed opinion, asked : 

‘“* What do you think ofher, Edward ?” 

‘“*T think she is a strong, gentle woman, who will do 
her duty by the children.”’ 

‘* She is not an ordinary woman.”’ 

‘“‘ There are extraordinary characters in all ranks of 
society.” . 

A little annoyed at this, Miss Norris inquired, with 
something more of asperity in her tone : 

** Did you notice her peculiar dress ?” 

‘“*T have a general impression,’’ replied the Judge, 
“of neatness and fitness,’’ 

‘Well, then,” continued the little lady, ‘“‘ her gown 
is of a similar pattern to those worn in the Sisterhoods. 


‘“*T thought it 








The linen cuffs—matching the collar at the throat—are 
turned back over the sleeve, with the evident purpose 
of showing her hand to good advantage ; for, though it 
is large, it is a very handsome hand, and——”’ 

‘* Nonsense, Rachel,’”’ interrupted Mrs. Walton. 
‘*She knows how to protect her dress neatly ; that is 
all. If she were doing things for effect, she would let 
her handsome hair show instead of almost concealing 
it under her cap as she does.’’ 

At this the Judge left the room, and Mrs. Walton 
said, in an affectionate tone : 

‘Sister, I think you have grown morbid of late. 
Why will you persist in looking for evil in people in- 
stead of good ?” 

‘*The world is so full of deceit, Katherine,’ was the 
reply, ‘‘that it would be a mission worth fulfilling to 
expose at least a little of it.” 

** Don’t seek such a mission, Rachel. What you need 
is to take the reins in a home of your‘own ; experience 
often teaches charity.” 

At this a vision rose before Miss Norris of the genial 
and—she chose to think—superficial gentleman, whose 
attentions to her sister Mrs, Walton wholly approved, 
and she broke out indignantly : 

‘‘There is not a man whom we know who looks at 
these things in a truly serious light. They all have fine 
theories, which they are fond enough of parading ; but 
not one, except Mr. Ainsley, seems really to care about 
the practical part of the question. I think he does, for 
he agreed with me on several points the last time I 
taiked with him.” 

Mrs. Walton was disturbed, and glad of an interrup- 
tion that put an end to theinterview. Mr. Ainsley was 
the last man in whom she wished her sister to be inter- 
ested. Not because she did not like him—everybody 
did ; but he was too ready to agree with sombre conclu- 
sions, too nearly cynical. What they both needed was 
contact with sunshine not shade. 

The days wore on, and Mrs. Walton, physically rested 
and mentally at ease, was more and more content with 
Marian. The calm face of the nurse had a wonderful 
attractiveness for the children. Hereyes could be deep 
and quiet or bright and sparkling as occasion de- 
manded ; her voice had a persuasive power or a lulling 
sweetness ; but none perceived that the secret of her 
tenderness lay in a deep heart-sorrow whose tears they 
never saw. Sorrow sours and hardens some natures ; 
it mellows others, and Marian grew still and tender 
under the grief that lay heavily upon her. Mrs. Walton, 
without seeking to fully comprehend the girl, felt that 
she could trust her, and the first pleasant impressions 
gradually deepened into firm affection and respect. 

But Miss Norris was not satisfied. She brooded over 
what she considered her mission in life and her duty 
with regard to Marian until she was quite miserable. 
She made opportunities for entering the nursery at un- 
usual times until, at last, surprising the nurse in the 
act of fastening a fresh collar in her dress, saw—or 
thought she saw—suspended from a ribbon about 
Marian’s neck a topaz ring. 

Filled with indignation, yet rejoicing in a probable 
triumph, she moved quickly to her sister’s door, raised 
a hand to knock, let it fall again, passed on to her own 
room, and shut herself in. What had she to tell? 
Nothing that she could prove without her sister’s co- 


‘ operation, and Katherine would probably laugh at her. 


She would wait. 


It was an evening again when ‘‘one 0’ dem dinners,”’ 
as Richard called them, was in progress at Judge Wal- 
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ton’s table. As a rule the most genial good humor 
prevailed among the members of the special coterie as- 
sembled. Various topics of public and private interest 
were discussed with animation, good stories were told 
and heartily enjoyed, every one was in harmony with 
the general spirit ; but on this evening something was 
wrong. The Judge was in danger of falling into a 
monologue, which was not at all what he enjoyed. Mr. 
Durer was not responsive, and, while the repose of his 
manner was not unchanged, there was a suggestion 
about the expressive mouth of something to communi- 
cate, only withheld because the time in his judgment 
was not quite fitting. 

Miss Norris, sitting next Mr. Ainsley, was appealing 
to him as the only available source of sympathy with 
her opinions, and he—while being sufficiently pessi- 
mistic to satisfy her—was carrying on an entirely in- 
dependent train of thought. He had questioned whether, 
in the mood he was in, it were best to join his friends, 
and now that he had done so he still found it impos- 
sible to withdraw himself from the retrospection into 
which he had fallen. 

Miss Norris recognized the fact that he was a man of 
admirable capabilities, who needed a strong motive 
power to stimulate him to thorough effort, and she 
found herself asking, ‘‘ Can I be that power ?” 

Very different from her influence was that which had 
been exercised over him in the past, and to-night 
memory opened before him with an insistence that 
he was powerless to combat, leaves of his history which 
he wished to fasten down forever. 

From his early boyhood his family had year after 
year spent their summers at the same quiet seaside 
resort, where a few other families of equal solidity and 
not more pretentious bathed and fished and went boat- 


ing, drinking in strength and freshness with which to 


‘combat the weariness of city life. The hamlet grew 
‘and others came, but the first tenants of the sands kept 
on in the same old way, except that the younger ones 
went abroad and sometimes missed a summer or two 
of the quiet. 

Among these habitués was a wealthy manufacturer, 
who came early and stayed long, his numerous children 
and two wards enjoying the free life to the full, Her- 
bert Ainsley was their constant companion, always 
ready for an expedition with them, always equal to an 
emergency. The eldest of the wards, a young girl of 
fine physique and fearless nature, was from the first his 
chosen companion. Whenever he was doubtful in any- 
thing, a word from her gave the needed impulse to 
exertion. And so, later, when the question came be- 
tween going into business or going to college, she said 
college, and he bent his mind to study. During his 
course her letters were the incentive to worthy deeds 
and persistent effort, her welcome in vacation. the 
sweetest thing to be looked forward to, She was always, 
in those days, queen of the present, yet not the idol of 
the future. 

The last time that he saw her they were at the sea- 
side, and he was on the eve of foreign travel. It was 
the last evening, and he paced late on the sands with a 
sense of something amiss that he could not define. 
Could it be ? Nonsense, it was not that. She was the 
dearest girl in the world, but not the ideal maiden. 
His wife—and he bared his head‘as if standing in her 
presence—should be a fairy-like creature, whose features 
he had not yet defined, yet whom he would be sure to 
recognize the moment she dawned upon his vision. 

He traveled, like crowds of others, without any definite 
purpose, absorbed, criticized, approved, rejected, was 


cultured. Never a good correspondent, letters reached 
him irregularly, and soon there were none from his 
young mistress, Then came letters from various 
sources speaking of Mr. Lane’s financial troubles as of 
matters with which he was already conversant. Tem- 


- porary embarrassment was the worst construction 


necessary to put upon this, and he traveled on. Before 
the three years he had allowed himself for travel were 
ended he returned, and sought at once the familiar sea- 
side resort, his mind full of sweet fancies, of quiet talks, 
and of serious womanly advice from girlish lips, accord- 
ing to which, although he did not admit it to himself, 
he waited to shape his future. 

The family were not there. Noone knew where they 
had gone. What he, in his ignorance, had termed 
‘“‘ temporary embarrassment,” had been total ruin, All 
had been swallowed up, the fortune of Mr. Lane’s 
wards with his own. Mr. Ainsley set about a diligent 
search. As a friend, as a chivalrous gentleman, it was 
his duty, he reasoned, to find his young friend. Then, 
when all proved in vain, he magnified the excellencies 
he had overlooked, said, with her beauty and talents, 
she would soon be, if she were not already, married, and 
admitted to himself that he had been blind and a fool. 
He went into business aud went into society in a half- 
hearted way, and yet, while only in part exercising the 
powers he possessed, he was equal to the demands of 
the counting-house and a welcome guest at many a 
board; at none more welcome than at that of his 
present host. 

‘Oh! Judge Walton,” it was Mrs. Hallam’s voice 
that broke the spell of reverie, ‘‘do ask him to tell it 
now, instead of only to yourself later. We are all so in- 
terested in the robbery, and I am sure there is no 
danger in our knowing.”’ 

The Judge smiled approval, and Mr. Durer said : 

‘*A little incident occurred to-day that might have 
made no impression upon me if I had not connected it 
with something that happened the very night on which 
your study was entered and the gems stolen. As I was 
coming out of Jacquin’s, a boy, a young man about 
eighteen I should say, a very bright-looking fellow, who 
was gazing in the window, stepped up to me and asked 
if I would be kind enough to tell him if that were a 
cat’s eye, indicating a fine specimen of the stone.”’ 

‘* How interesting !’”’ interrupted the lady of the 
italics, ‘‘ A timid young fellow in search of knowledge. 
And you have such a philanthropic face, Mr. Durer. 
He was not afraid to ask you, when, I suppose, he did 
not dare to go into the jeweler’s to inquire.”’ 

** Well,”? said Judge Walton to Mr. Durer when she 
had finished, ‘‘ you connected this with——”’ 

**T connected it with the fact that, after leaving Mrs. 
Hallam’s house on the evening of the robbery, I saw 
this same youth, in the deserted street next the one I 
turned out of, in earnest conversation with a lady, who 
was evidently trying to make him promise to engage in 
no more such escapades as the one he had been con- 
fessing.’’ 

‘**-You heard what they said ?” 

‘*Not very much. She begged him earnestly to 
promise something. He said he couldn’t then, for the 
last had been the jolliest lark of all.” 

‘* A lady, Mr. Durer ?” 

“‘Yes, Mrs, Hallam. One whose general bearing and 
sweet voice so interested.-me that when the young 
scapegrace—as I judged him to be—darted off, I fol- 
lowed her, although she was quite unconscious of my 
protection, until she went into what I know to be a new 
children’s hospital.” 
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‘*¢ And the young man, Mr. Durer ?”’ 
‘“*T have put a detective on his track, Judge Walton.”’ 

Instantly into Herbert Ainsley’s mind darted the 
thought : ‘‘Could it have been she? Had she given 
her life to charitable work, and, regardless of time and 
place, was she striving to reform such young villains as 
the one they were talking of ?” 

He did not stop to consider that there had been 
no description to warrant such a supposition. His 
thoughts were so full of one image that he was ready 
to form the wildest conclusions. Looking at Mr. 
Durer, who had dropped into a discussion with Judge 
Walton upon the merits of Henry George’s system of 
political economy, the most unreasonable jealousy of 
his friend took possession of him. What right had 
Durer to protect her? What right had he even to 
think of her? He felt that in some way he must cross 
swords, or he should do something rude or absurd. 
Presently the opportunity came. 

Mr. Durer was arguing from false premises, and a 
little saying about a poor foundation not being able 
to save the fairest tower, came back him in the very 
tones of her voice. He astonished the guests and his 
host by exclaiming : 

** Durer, you are wrong! Do you not see the reason- 
ing is false from the beginning ?”’ 

Dropping on his plate the lime which he had been 
twirling, he proceeded to overturn the unsubstantial 
card-house, rising as he grew more earnest, and stand- 
ing on one side of the blazing wood fire, while the 
Judge, eager to interrupt, but not finding it possible, 
rose and stood on the other side. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Durer, unconscious of any cause for 
sudden animosity on the part of his opponent, allowed 
Mrs. Walton to refill his cup with fragrant coffee, and 
was beginning to admit himself vanquished when there 
came to their ears the sound of a child’s cry. 


** Dear Mrs. Walton,’ exclaimed her italic friend, ‘‘I ~ 


am sure the gentlemen are getting too excited. Won’t 


you interrupt them by having the dear baby brought’ 


down a minute? You promised I should see him to- 
night.”’ 

‘*Had you not better go to the nursery ?” 

.But other voices joined in the request to see the little 
fellow, since he was awake, and Richard was dispatched 
for Marian; while Miss Norris thought, ‘ Ah! if I 
have such influence already, 1 need fear nothing in the 
past.”’ 

“*T tell you,” said Richard to the shrinking Marian, 
when they had reached the hall, 
afeard ; there’s.only a few on ’em in there.” 

‘**T wonder if Mrs. Walton would let you take him 
in ?” 

‘*Lansakes, yes ; she lets me do anything, an’ I'll 
hold him jess as keerful.”’ 

Baby was handed to his mamma, and Richard stepped 
back into the hall to regale Marian with a description of 
the guests while she waited for her charge. 

“Ye see Mrs. Walton, she’s de han’somest lady in 
dere, an’ I tell ye to-night dat amber satin am most 
amazin’ becomin’. Den dere’s little Mrs. Hit-’em-an’- 
nail-’em, I call ’er, cause she comes down on her words 
so. An’ Mr. Durer, he’s de han’somest man—awful 
handsome—though I do like Mr. Herbert Ainsley de 
best, if he ain’t *zactly good-lookin’. Mr. Ainsley’s 
tall and thin, an’ he sits an’ pulls them long side- 
whiskers 0’ his’n; but sometimes his gray eyes do 
snap, an’ I ’bout made up my mind dat Miss Norris 
ain’t good enough fo’ his wife. Den dere’s Mr, At- 
wood, an’ Miss Bailey, an’-——” : 


““you needn’t be © 





** Richard ?” 

Baby, having enjoyed his juvenile triumph, was given 
back into the hands of Marian, who was glad to hurry 
away to the nursery. Putting the little fellow into his 
snug nest, she stepped into the Judge’s private study to 
shut a window, as there seemed to be one unaccount- 
ably open. 

Hastily closing it she fell back into a chair, her whole 
frame trembling. Then she started up, threw up the 
sash again as if she would dash out she recked not 
where ; but, checking the wild impulse, closed it again, 
and, standing with clenched hands, the expression of a 
great resolution grew into her face and made it calm. 

‘‘There is nothing to be done to-night,’ she mur- 
ae. 5 Unhappy poy aS ay re 


The tiie was over ar the whole house still anaiil 
for Judge Walton to collect his thoughts for the mor- 
row’s decisions. The clock on his library mantel had 
just rung the chimes for half-past twelve when, through 
the door, half-closed by a portiére—still in her dinner 
dress of sapphire-blue silk with one red rose depending 
from the gold bar at her throat—little Miss Norris 
entered the room. Nota wave of the lovely fair hair, 
combed low on her forehead, had lost its correct place ; 
the agitation she had suffered in making up her mind to 
this interview was shown only in the strained, piercing 
look of her blue eyes. 

Judge Walton rose from his seat by the dark oaken 
table, and, with an air of slight surprise, said : 

** You up, Rachel, at this hour! You should not run 
such risks to your health.”’ 

‘¢ Edward, I cannot sleep,” she answered ; ‘‘ I cannot 
rest without speaking, and Katherine will not listen. I 
am afraid you are too busy, but——”’ 

‘*T hope I am never too busy to hear things that 
should be told.” 

Considerately placing an easy-chair for her, he re- 
turned to his favorite oaken seat by the table, and, rest- 
ing his head lightly on one hand, gave Miss Norris his 
close attention. 

Then she found it not easy to speak. A question, an 
expression of any kind, would have been a help; but 
the Judge waited in silence. 

At last she began : 

“Tt is about Marian that I wish to speak, Edward. 
I have mistrusted the woman ever'since she came into 
the house, for Iam sure she is not what she pretends 
to be. It is quite wonderful, as Katherine says, how 
quickly she won the children to her; and she does take 
marvelously good care of them, I admit; but that it is 
from true conscientiousness I cannot believe, and I fear 
some underhand motive.” 

Miss Norris looked up questioningly to see if the 
Judge had had, and would acknowledge any similar sus- 
picions ; but there was only the same quiet attitude of 
attention, and noword. Then, with the air of one who 
must at all hazards discharge a solemn duty, she went on: 

‘Not long ago I happened to go into the nursery 
when Marian was making some slight change in her 
dress, and I saw”? (the voice grew more intense inits un- 
kind tone) “‘saw, with my own eyes, on a ribbon about 
her neck, the topaz ring you lost recently.” 

Miss Norris paused, The Judge still made no answer, 
but his thought was, “‘ in sucha matter as this Rachel’s 
eyes are not to be trusted.”’ 

Seeing that she had finished, and was waiting for his 
commendation of her vigilance, her brother rose saying, 
‘*T hope you are mistaken in Marian, Rachel; but I 
will talk with Katherine soon about her.?’ 
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The interview was plainly at an end, and, although 
most unsatisfactory to Miss Norris, she felt as she re- 
turned to her room the reward of virtuous duty done. 
If her sister’s husband, proverbially just where others 
were concerned, chose to shut his eyes to flagrant wrong 
for the sake of keeping a servant most valuable in 
other respects, it only proved that he was human like 
other people. 

Had Rachel’s mind been of a different temper he 
would have received her information with far different 
feelings. As it was, he sat long in thought after she 
was gone, finally deciding that there was no need of 
precipitate haste in discharging Marian. 

The next evening, after a dinner with friends, Mrs, 
Walton and Miss Norris were persuaded to go to the 
opera, the Judge saying, ‘‘Go and hear your beloved 


Patti, my dear ; I have some writing to do at home,: 


and will keep an ear for the children.” 

Angie was sleeping in the soundest, sweetest manner, 
baby was not likely to waken before midnight, and, 
having assured herself that all was right, Marian 
descended to the library, where Judge Walton sat with 
papers before him that were not receiving his customary 
close attention. 

Marian stood an instant in the doorway trying to 
speak. The Judge, becoming conscious of her presence, 
rose, and then she advanced half way into the room, 
rested a hand upon the very chair from which Miss 
Norris had tried to read her down, and gathered 
courage for the ordeal before her. 

Judge Walton resumed his accustomed seat, more 
deeply moved than he cared to show. He had never 
before seen Marian without her cap and apron and 
with the pleasant, deferential manner of a domestic. 
Now there was something positively commanding in 
her presence, the plain black dress showing the fine 
proportions of her figure, while the softness of the 
brown hair, the luxuriance of which had always before 
been concealed, relieved to some extent the stern look 
in her deep eyes. 

“* Judge Walton.”’ 

‘**'Yes, Marian,’’ he answered. 

‘*Before I go away, and I must go away from your 
house, I wish to repair as far as possible a great wrong 
that has been done you, and to crave your aid in an ob- 
ject which has gone beyond my power to accomplish. 
The gems and silver taken from your house were taken 
by—my brother.”’ 

The last words were brought out by a great effort, and 
the Judge bent his gaze on the floor to give her time to 
recover herself. 

‘*T know the value of your time, Judge Walton,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and will take as little of it as possible.”’ 

‘*T will give you all the time you wish, Marian,”’ the 
Judge answered in a tone that was very grave, but with 
no unkindness in it, and Marian, in a rapid voice, 
without other interruption, said what she had come to 
say. 

‘*My father and mother died quite young, leaving 
my baby brother and myself under the guardian- 
ship of their best friend, a wealthy merchant who 
was kindness iiself, but who became careless and unfor- 
tunate in business. Everything went, our money and 
houses with his. There was nothing to do but go to 
work. My friends offered me pupils, but I knew I 
should not be a successful teacher. An invalid lady 
who was fond of me would have taken me as her com- 
panion, paying me more than the position of companion 
was worth. That would have been unbearable. I 
went immediately to the celebrated Doctor Ewing, who 


.resting place. 


had once attended me through an alarming illness. He 
was more than kind, gave me the opportunities I wanted 
for study, and, at the end of a year, the position of 
head nurse in a private hospital under his charge. His 
wife has been the kindest friend to me ; their home my 
My brother, who is now about eighteen, 
was at first contented with his position in the employ 
of a wholesale druggist, but soon began to indulge the 
wildest vagaries. As a boy, his favorite reading was 
tales of travel and adventure, and he developed a 
strange and unreasonable taste for the yellow-covered 
literature which poisons the minds of such numbers of 
young people. All I could do to wean him from it 
failed. It was perfectly unaccountable to me that he 
could find interest in such unhealthy reading ; but he 
did, and it has led to the worst results. Not content 
with the characters in books, he sought them out in 
actual life, took part in more than one reckless esca- 
pade, and at last, to my dismay, I learned that he had 
actually helped to commit the robbery at your house. 

‘* He did not join in it for the sake of plunder, for all 
that fell to his share, the topaz ring, he brought to me, 
begging me to keep it safely until there was au oppor- 
tunity of returning it. But his part was from an 
inordinate love of adventure—a desire to see how far 
it was possible for his daring to take him. I was 
shocked beyond measure when he confided to me what 
he had done, and told him I should not rest until all 
had been restored, if it were possible for him to do any- 
thing about it. He said he thought he could recover 
the gems, but not at once, and in the meantime those 
who had been his comrades were determined to make 
another attempt upon your house. I saw Mrs. Walton’s 
advertisement for a nurse, and knowing I was perfectly 
competent to fill the place, I came, determined to avert 
if possible, although I knew not how, danger to my 
brother, and keep him from doing greater harm to those 
he had already helped to wrong. He was very penitent, 
very anxious to make amends ; but when I spoke with 
horror of the deed, his face lighted up, and he described 
to me the thrilling excitement of the night, culminating 
in his entering your study and leaving it undetected, 
with the same enthusiasm that one might describe the 
ascent of a grand mountain peak, so that I could not 
feel sure of his reform. Still, until last night, I tried 
to believe that when he had made reparation in this 
case he would break entirely away from his associates, 
and that his eyes would be open to the dishonor of it 
all. Until last evening I have not once since I came 
been called down stairs after the children were in bed. 
Then I hurried back as soon as I could, and found that 
my brother, instead of doing as I had begged him to do, 
had rashly climbed again to your window, with what 
purpose I can only surmise. I cannot answer for him 
any more. I cannot take the responsibility of it any 
longer. I lay all night thinking what I must do, and I 
remembered to have somewhere heard of a young’ man 
whose antecedents{were as good as those of my brother, 
who read in the same way, devouring unhealthy books 
until he was led to even worse than this has been. He 
was thrown into prison,” she shuddered as she said it, 
‘“‘and realizing at last that his acts were actual crimes 
instead of the outcome of heroism, he accepted his 
punishment, asked for books, completed his neglected 
studies, and became a most honorable and honored 
member of society. When I heard of it I thought it 
could not be true. Now it seems possible to me—does 
it to you, Judge Walton? Can I save him by letting 
him be given up to the law? I—he should not be put 
with men like those with whom he has sinned. If 
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he could be where I could go to him. He always used 
to listen to me, and he would again; but I am not 
enough ; there must be something more. Judge Wal- 
ton, what shall I do ?” 

She stopped, her intense gaze riveted upon the 
Judge’s face, as if from him must come the help she 
needed. 

‘* What you relate has been true, Marian,” he said. 
‘There are among men rare exceptions, who redeem 
life after apparently throwing it away. Love of adven- 
ture and a curious distortion of ideas make possible 
what seems impossible, and I will gladly do all in my 
power to reclaim this unhappy young man, for I believe 
more might be rescued if treated differently instead of 
being classed at once with the common criminals with 
whom they would seem to belong. If,’’ he was about 
to say, ‘‘there were more sisters with such unselfish 
heroism ;”? but there was another thought in his mind 
which she partly read before he had again spoken. 
And was it that this young woman, with her knowledge 
of the world, with her keen common sense, did not 
realize her own position and the liability of her being 
suspected of deceit ? 

Suddenly it flashed upon her. The blood mounted to 
her brow in hot shame, and, grasping the chair on 
which one hand rested, she exclaimed : 

‘*But you do not believe me, Judge Walton; you 
think——”’ 

The Judge was deeply moved. ‘‘ Suppose,” he 
thought, ‘‘it were my own daughter in such a posi- 
tion ?”” 

**T do not doubt you, Marian,”’ he said, rising. 
down.” 

The last words were uttered with a firm gentleness 
that it was impossible to resist, and she sank into the 
chair where Rachel Norris sat the night before. What 
a contrast! Hard justice, with a sweet pity for the 
supposed offender—and she a woman—and justice that 
could be calm and wise, yet throbbingly pitiful in its 
execution. F 

“*T thank you, Marian,’’ the’ Judge’s voice was deep 
and sincere, ‘‘for trusting me so entirely. You must 
trust me still further, and give up your idea of leaving 
my house until all this matter is settled as nearly to 
your satisfaction as possible. To-morrow I am obliged 
to go out of town for two or three days. When I come 
back——”’ 

** But, Judge Walton.” 

** What is it, Marian ?” 


*¢ Sit 


“Tf I could go now. It is not this ; but before our - 


misfortunes there was a friend. After our troubles he 
sought me to offer assistance.”’ 

‘* A lover ?”? suggested the Judge. 

**No,’’ answered Marian, quietly, ‘“‘ he sought me as 
a friend. But I wanted to overcome this trouble—to 
reclaim my brother before I saw him again. Now I do 
not wish to see him at all.” 

‘*'You have met him recently ?”’ 

‘*T have seen him ; he has not seen me.”’ 

**'Very well. I will arrange with Mrs. Walton that 
you need go out only in the carriage with the children 
until I return.’? 

Marian did not choose to betray to the Judge that it 
was while in his carriage, and in his own house, she 
was most likely to meet the gentleman she wished to 
avoid, and, expressing her gratitude for all his kind- 
ness, she bade Judge Walton good night. 

Marian’s mind was comparatively at rest. Not so 
that of Rachel Norris, her vigilance finally culminating 
in a scene which only the remembrance of the virtue of 








her intention could enable her to think of afterward 
with patience. 

Judge Walton had telegraphed that he hoped to be 
at home on Thursday, in time for their usual pleasant 
dinner. Mrs. Walton, with Marian and the children, 
had returned to the nursery after an afternoon drive, 
and Miss Norris and Mr. Ainsley were chatting. over 
the late magazines in the cosey reception-room opening 
from the hall near the entrance. 

For the rest of the afternoon Marian was free to do 
what she pleased, and, having divested the children of 
their wraps, she threw a heavy shawl about her, and 
putting a veil over her close bonnet, started to do some 
shopping which had become necessary for herself. 

When the carriage drove up to the door, Miss Norris 
had thrown down the article upon transcendental- 
ism which she was considering, and disclosed to Mr. 
Ainsley the burden which lay so heavily upon her 
spirits. 

He listened with all the attention he could command, 
for he was determined to bestow his attention upon this 
young woman. ODurer’s fair maiden had proved a 
myth, and he would not allow himself to be deluded 
again into believing that any clue could lead him to 
what he had so long sought in vain. 

“If you know this person to be unprincipled and 
dishonest,” he said, ‘‘why do you. not tell Mrs. Wal- 
ton ?” 

“*T have talked with her about Marian ;. but Kath- 
erine will not listen to anything against her, and I do 
not care to tell this and not be credited.” 

‘* But if you have, as you say, the proof of dishonesty, 
it is simply kindness to your sister to make it plain to 
her.”? 

“That is what I think, and I feel afraid that Marian 
will suddenly abscond with a good many valuable 
things.”’ 

While this conversation was going on in the recep- 
tion-room, Mrs. Walton made some change in her dress, 
and then said to Marian : 

“*T want to go down with the children to meet Mr. 
Walton. Will you please carry baby forme. You say 
he never tires you, and I confess he is getting very 
heavy for me.”’ 

‘Certainly,’ she answered. 
me.”’ 

As they descended the stairs the keen eyes of Miss 
Norris at once noted Marian’s veiled and wrapped 
figure, her worst suspicions being confirmed. When 
they came opposite the door Mrs. Walton entered, 
taking the child, while Miss Norris stepped forward, 
confronting Marian with, ‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ 

Completely taken by surprise, Marian stood without 
making any reply. 

‘“* Will you oblige me by raising your veil «nd answer- 
ing me a few questions ?”’ 

Not to comply was impossible. As she threw back 
her veil Mr. Ainsley started forward, half putting out 
his hand ; but Marian, raising hers by a quick motion, 
repelled him. Miss Norris, seeing only the latter move- 
ment and not that of the gentleman, took it as an‘addi- 
tional sign of guilt. 

‘*You cannot repel me, Marian. I am doing only 
what I feel to be a solemn duty to my sister and her 
children. Will you tell me where you got the topaz 
ring which I saw in your possession in the nursery ?” 

** No, Miss Norris.”’ 

Calm as a statue she stood, every atom of her being 
repelling the self-imposed inquisition of the woman 


‘*No, he never tires 


‘before her. 
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Such an answer, without confusion, was unexpected 
to Miss Norris, and not a little trying. 

‘* Will you deny,” she next asked, ‘‘ that you are at 
this moment wearing about your neck the ring taken 
from my brother’s cabinet week’s ago ?”’ 

‘* No, Miss Norris.”’ 

‘“*Then Katherine, with your permission, I will call 
Richard and tell him to detain Marian until the Judge 
returns,”? 

Pained beyond expression, Mrs. Walton had buried 
her face in the clustering curls of the child upon her 
knee. Receiving no answer, Miss Norris stepped into 
the hall. Mr. Ainsley, hastily leaning forward, and 
saying in low, hurried tones, ‘*‘ Marie, Marie, in 
heaven’s name what is the meaning of all this? Let 
me tell them you are innocent, Give me the right to 
protect you.”’ 

‘*No, Herbert—no, Mr. Ainsley. Do not distress 
yourself, nor recognize me here,”’ 

As usual, Richard was long in coming. ‘‘ Now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘if I was shuah dat was de missus I’d run as 
quick asa cat; but Miss Rachel, she rings me up for 
such unaccountable doings, and since she’s a-been so 
hard on de nuss, I somehow ain’t in no werry particular 
hurry.”? 

Mrs. Walton had gone with the children into the 
library. Mr. Ainsley was alone with Marian. 

‘** Marie,’’ he said, ‘‘why may I not be your cham- 
pion? You were often mine in the old days,’ and his 
voice grew very tender. 

‘* Because it is better not.”? Shedid not say the man 
betrothed to my accuser shall waste no pity on me, no 
matter how old a friend he may be. 

‘* Marie, I sought you long and earnestly ; you should 
not be here now if I had found you.” 

She looked up gratefully. ‘‘I know it, Herbert,” 
she answered. 

‘* Why did you not let me find you ?” 

Ah! why had she not? That was a question she 
could answer only to her own heart. From their earliest 
intercourse this man had been more to her than all else 
the world contained. She had loved him with girlish 
enthusiasm, with womanly ardor. He had always ap- 
peared to put her first among women, and yet he had 
gone on his journeyings without other words than those 
of a friend. On his return she thought best, until she 
could reclaim her brother, not to reveal her where- 
abouts, and now—now she would accept nothing from 
him. 

‘But, Marie,’”? he went on, ‘“‘ why are you here? 
You need not tell me you are innocent; any one who 
knows you knows that. You are shielding some one 
else, you are——”’ 

He paused. Had she, in the time of her great dis- 
tress, become the wife of some plausible villain whom 
now she was shielding with her honor, perhaps her 
life ? 

“Tt is not true, Marie, tell me it is not true, and that 
I may disclose my love for you! Well, you need not 
speak. If I have lost you, and you are unhappy, I can 
make myself your champion, whether you will or not. 
And your place no other woman shall ever fill.’ 

She could not reply if she would, for Miss Norris was 
approaching with Richard through the hall, while at the 
same moment the Judge’s latch-key turned in the lock, 





and he was greeting Mrs. Walton, who had heard his 
step as he came up to the front door. 

Looking from her sad face to the little group beyond 
he took in the situation at a glance, and throwing off 
his overcoat, came into the reception-room, saying: 
‘“What, Marian, going! I thought you promised: to 
stay until I returned ?” 

“*So,”? thought Miss Norris, “he did extract a 
promise from her that she was about to break.’’ Wai 

“*T did not intend to go, Judge Walton, further than 
to do some errands and return ; but Miss Norris de- 
sired——”’ 

‘** Ah, yes, Isee. Richard, take up my valise and lay 
out an evening suit for me.” 

‘*T desired Marian,”’ said Miss Norris, ‘‘ to answer a 
few questions which I felt bound to ask, and I did not | 
do it entirely on my own responsibility. I asked Mr. 
Ainsley’s opinion, and he agreed with me.” 

‘*T supposed,’’ said Mr. Ainsley, without glancing at 
Miss Norris, ‘‘that she was speaking of the kind of 
woman one would naturally suspect, not of one above 
suspicion. ”’ 

Miss Norris saw that she was entirely alone in the 
position which she held, and that whatever influence 
present or future she expected to exert over Mr. Ainsley 
was gone forever. 

‘*Edward,”’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘‘ you do not know, or 
you know and do not believe it.” 

‘“*T know,” said the Judge, catching the baby out of 
her arms and tossing him up toward the ceiling, ‘‘ that 
Marian is a very brave girl with a very naughty brother, 
who didn’t want my cat’s eye, but wanted to see if he 
could get it out of my study without my getting him. 
I’ve been on his track ever since Durer gave me a clew, 
and yesterday, although I didn’t get the cat’s eye, I 
got the boy and locked him up. Not in a very dreadful 
place ; but one where he will have time and space to 
consider whether it was worth while to go there or 
not.”’ 

‘‘T knew it—I knew sister was mistaken !’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Walton, taking Marian’s hand in a long, loving 
clasp. ‘‘ Poor girl, I must go to her ’’—for Miss Norris 
had disappeared—‘‘ she will be so sorry to have done 
any One a wrong.”’ 

* And it was little Pierre, Marie? Tell me it was 
only Pierre ?”’ 

‘**Only Pierre, Herbert.’’ 

Not many words; but every trace of misunder- 
standing and sadness had gone from his face as from 
her’s, and the Judge, looking from one to the other, 
asked : 

‘¢This is the friend whom you did not want to meet, 
Marian ?”’ 

A bright flush suffused her face as she bent her head 
in reply. 

‘* Well, Ainsley,’’ said the Judge, bowing himself out 
of the room, ‘‘I can only say that next to myself I con- 
sider you the most fortunate man in the universe.” 

Richard went upstairs as he was bidden ; but some- 
how he did not fail to take in the situation, and after- 
ward was heard to observe : 

‘*Tt’s my opinion dat if I had a-gone up jiss as quick 
as Miss Norris rung dat bell, Mr. Ainsley an’ de lady 
might not ’ve had de opportunity to have jt out. 
Procastination is sometimes werry effectual.” 


THE BROWN DOG. 


Jrp was a large and clumsy dog ; he lived a mile from town 

On some one’s farm ; his feet were tan, the rest of his coat was brown. 
His eyes were patient and tender eyes, with glints in their depths of gold. 
There be few that know the wondrous gems a brown dog’s head may hold, 
His whole life long was adumb request, a yearning and pleading cry, 

For love and petting that never were his until just as he came to die. 


The neighbor’s dog was a collie fine, and petted from morn till night. 

Her eyes were brown with a dash of black ; her coat was black and white. 
And many a pat on the black dog’s head was meant for her master’s gold ; 
But that was a thought by far too deep for the brown dog’s brain to hold. 
Jip used to grieve, when they petted her, with a moaning, desolate cry— 
They always petted the black one most when the other dog was by. 


He used to sleep on a bed of straw, and live on the coarsest fare ; 

She had a bed that was soft and warm, and tenderest, gentlest care. 
He used to answer a taunt, or cuff, with a long-drawn quivering sigh ; 
But everywhere it was just the same ; the butchers, gracious or grim, 
Brought dainty morsels of meat for her, but never a bone for him. 


Think you that deep in his doggish brain he ever had thoughts like ours 
Of Lands Beyond, where the buds of love bloom out into perfect flowers ; 
Where hearts that ever go hungering here shall be unto fulness fed, 

And feet that stumble o’er stony ways shall over smooth paths be led? 
We claim that love is a deathless thing, it goes with us where we go. 

Do we dare say no.such dreams may come to the lives that are just below ? 


And some one once, in the public road, as he went from his work at night, 
Leaned kindly down to the brown dog’s head, and smiled at the sudden light 


That leaped to the eyes that were raised to his, in pleasant and glad surprise ; 

And something stirred in his heart of hearts when he looked in the brown dog’s eyes. 
And there next day, by an old gray stone, Jip waited to meet his friend, 

And every day it was just the same yntil the summer’s end. 


And autumn came with its cruel storms, its winds that were sharp as pain, 

Its frosty nights and its languid days, its dashes of piercing rain. 

And they missed Jip from his bed of straw ; he mourns, they said, for his friend ; 
For the friendly man had gone away when summer reached its end. 

And Jip was found in the bitter rain by the side of the old gray stone, 

As cold and dead, his brown eyes dim. He had died as he lived—alone. 





A DISCARDED ROSE. 


Au, hapless rose! say who hath marred thy crown? 
Who plucked those precious petals—tossed thee down, 
And left thee here to jostle with the world? 
Still is thy radiance rare—in this strange crowd 
Of burly, bustling men in business whirled ; 
If one should crush thee, I would cry aloud 
To view thy fate—thy. gentle beauty flown 
Beneath th’ insensate blow of some unknown! 
A moment—yes—I have thee, wounded rose, 
Close to my heart, and safe in glad repose ! 
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